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Fleury the Cardinal, and Fleury the : 


Historian. 


Z the pages of a not unscholarly paper an allusion was 
@ lately made to Cardinal Fleury as the author of the 
“Church History.” The possibility of such a confusion would 
have equally astonished the one and the other. It suggests the 
mixing up in history, two or three centuries hence, of Mr. W. FI. 
Smith, the leader of the House, with Dr. Smith, the editor of 
Dictionaries; and it shows that the lady was only a little 
in advance of her time, after all, who lately asked at a New 
York Library for Cardinal Gibbons’s “ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” Fleury, the great minister is gone. His in- 
fluence on the world can now hardly be traced, though it seemed 
so enormous in its own time and surroundings. Thecomparatively 
obscure Abbé lives by his book; and, if he never dreamt that 
the day would come when his great namesake would cease to be 
distinguished from him, still less could he have foreseen that 
he would have a distinct hand and place in the revival of religion 
in England in the nineteenth century. 

The Cardinal and the historian happened to be contem- 
poraries, though it is not supposed they were kinsmen ; but they 


must surely have been acquaintances. When the future Cardinal 
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was born in Languedoc in 1653, Claude Fleury, Parisian born, 
was already fourteen years of age, and dreaming of future dis- 
tinction as a lawyer. When he became a Churchman he had 
just the kind of post that pleased him best, and best lent itself 
most readily to the tasks he had in hand. The Abbey of Loc 
Dieu and the Priory of Argenteuil were his; and he was 
appointed Confessor to Louis XV. dt was partly in the 
libraries of Paris and partly in the quiet of the country that 
the Abbé produced his Church History, his Manners of the 
Tsraclites, and his Manners of the Christians. These books have 
all been translated into English; and it is no exaggeration to 
say that the present generation of readers has been placed by 
them, directly and indirectly, under a heavy debt. The Abbé 
died in 1723, over eighty years of age; and a little more than a 
hundred years later his Church Hestory fell into the hands of John 
Henry Newman at Oxford. So great an impression did it 
make, and so many prejudices against the parent Church did it 
clear away, that a translation of the work was decided upon ; 
and the industrious pen of the future Cardinal undertook the 
task, and did indeed produce the first two volumes, though it 
had some assistance in the third. It was when this translation 
appeared that Cardinal Newman wrote, by way of a review of it, 
an essay on Church Miracles, which has since grown into a well- 
known volume, and which holds a place of its own in the con- 
troversial literature of the time. 

While the name of Claude Fleury is so closely associated with 
that of Cardinal Newman, it would be easy to link together, at 
numercus points of contact, the careers of André de Fleury and 
of our own Henry Edward Manning. There is the difference of 
time and place, and the difference has been in favour of the great 
English Prince of the Church. This is what Fleury might have 
been had he lived here and now, or nearly this; and that is 
what Cardinal Manning might have been had he lived then and 
there—that ora little more. The refined manners, the charming 
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and intellectual personality of the-young French priest destined 
him for distinction to all observers; and his blameless morals 
and his honourable self-denials, if they were not then 
essential to his career, completed a figure of rare distinc- 
tion, physical, mental, and moral. <At fifteen he was a 
Canon; and at twenty-four, on the eve of his ordination, 
he was nominated a chaplain to the Queen. He was 
forty-five when Louis XIV. appointed him to the see of 
Fréjus, an episode which reminds us of a voluntary banishment 
to Bayswater undertaken by our own Cardinal Archbishop at 
about the same period of his life. That Fleury himself was not 
without a suspicion that his friends were right when they 
thought him a fish out of water at Fréjus may be gathered 
from the signature of one of his letters at the time of his ap- 
pointment, marked, too, by a playfulness which is not unknown 
to us nearer home: “Yours, by the Divine wrath, André, 
Bishop of Fréjus.”. The Poor, and the Poor Schools, of the 
Diocese soon found an unusually warm friend and promoter 
in the gracious and cultivated churchman; but the elementary 
education of the rich was to be his future care ; for Louis XIV., 
in his will, appointed Monsignor de Fleury the tutor to his 
grandson and heir, Louis XV. Despite difficulties with the 
Regent, this trust was undertaken by the Bishop; and how well, 
may be gathered from the rare affection in which he was held 
by his pupil. This is a sentiment which is often read about in com- 
plimentary addresses, composed in rounded periods, supposedly 
by schoolboys, but in language not their own ; but is too rarely 
felt. Creditable equally to the teacher and the taught were 
the tears shed by the young King when his preceptor suddenly 
left the Court, in consequence of a disagreement with the 
Regent. St. Simon says in his Memoirs :-— 


Immediately after the departure of the Maréchal de Villeroi, 
Monsignor de Fréjus, the King’s Preceptor, had been missed. He 
had disappeared. Hehad not slept at Versailles. No one knew 
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what had become of him. The grief of the King had so much 
increased upon receiving this fresh blow—both his familiar 
friends taken from him at once—that no one knew what to do 
with him. He was in the most violent despair, wept bitterly, 
and could not be pacified. The Cardinal (Dubois) concluded 
by saying that no stone must be left unturned in order to find 
Monsignor de Fréjus ; that unless he had gone to Villeroy, it 
was probable he had hidden himself at La Trappe, and that we 
must send and see. With this he led me to M. le Duc d’Orleans. 
He was alone, much troubled, walking up and down his chamber, 
and he said he did not know what would become of the King, or 
what to do with him, that he was crying for Monsignor de Fréjus, 
and would listen to nothing. Dubois pressed me to write to La 
Trappe. All being in confusion, I went into the chamber of 
Pezé and wrote my letter there. I was about to descend, when 
Pezé returned, crying “ He is found! he is found! your letter is 
useless. Return to M. Ie Ducd’Orleans.” Fréjus had gone to 
Basville with President Lamoignon, and had slept there. After 
a moment of cheerfulness, the Cardinal suggested the Duc 
d’Orleans should carry the good news to the King, and to say 
that a courier should at once be despatched to Basville to make 
his Preceptor return. This news much appeased His Majesty, 
and the next day Monsignor de Fréjus returned. 


When the Regent died, in 1726, Monsignor de Fleury was 
raised to the post of Prime Minister, and in the same year he 
was made Cardinal. Very reluctant was the old man of seventy- 
three to accept this onerous duty; but once accepted it filled 
his thoughts and occupied his heart. There were no dockers’ 
strikes to settle then ; but there was peace—the peace of the 
country and of Europe—to maintain ; and he was, indeed, what 
every Cardinal ought to be—a Prince of Peace. In in- 
ternal administration, he was a reformer; he _ lessened 
taxation, and at the same time reduced the expenditure at 
Court, beginning with the civil list of the King and Queen: 
“People were astonished,” says Voltaire, “that the Prime Min- 
ister remained the most amiable of courtiers and the most dis- 
interested. He allowed France to quietly recover from her 
hurts, and to enrich herself by a vast commerce, without in- 
troducing any innovations, treating the State like a robust and 
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powerful body, which would recover of itself.” Dispenser of 
enormous ecclesiastical funds and benefices, he never enriched 
himself, nor accepted an income of more than £400. His econ- 
omy was.minute; and he devoted to the poor his surplus revenues, 
always keeping funds in reserve for great local calamities ; as 
when he rebuilt the town of St. Menehould almost entirely con- 
sumed by fire. When this Prince and Prime Minister died, the 
fortune he left behind him was that of a middle-class tradesman. 
Several times did Cardinal de Fleury act as the arbiter of 
Europe, not a much more difficult post than that of arbiter of 
modern London ; and his mediation was often asked and fol- 
lowed with happy results; conferring on France a kind of 
glory she had not enjoyed since the days of St. Louis the peace- 
maker between kings. 

Of his services to science and to literature little need be said, 
except that he sent out two expeditions to measure arcs of the 
meridian and collected many rare MSS. from Egypt and Greece- 
And this mention of MSS. reminds us that with at least 
one Englishman Cardinal Fleury had friendly relations,—a 
Protestant, whose representative to-day is a Catholic—Horatio 
Walpole, and with his brother, Sir Robert Walpole (Lord Orford), 
a brief correspondence took place which shows that the corrupt 
English Minister had a nicer sense of honour on one point 
than has descended to some possessors of stolen or abstracted 
curios during this century. 

Severall letters relating to some leaves of a fine MS., which 
Lord Orford bought and afterwards returned to ye King of 
France's library, they having been cut out of a manuscript be- 


longing thereto. Two letters from Cardinal Fleury by ye King’s 
orders to return Lord Orford thanks. 


VERSAILLES, October 11th, 1729. 
Sir,—The King being informed that you have been pleased 
to restore to his library thirty-five leaves of a MS. in quarto, 
containing the Epists. of St. Paul in Greek, which was stolen in 
1706 and 1707 by John Aymons, His Majesty orders me to let 
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you know how well pleased he is with your liberality, and that 
he will take an opportunity of testifying his acknowledgments, 
not only to your person, but also to any of your illustrious 
family. M.l’Abbé Bignon told me you would be glad of an 
authentic certificate, sealed with the Great Seal, for your receipt, 
but as that would be a very uncommon thing, I thought that 
this letter, which I have the honour to write to you in the King’s 
name, would do very well ; but if you think this is not sufficient, 
the King is very ready to do anything to perpetuate your 
generosity, and I beg, Sir, you will be persuaded of the distinction 


with which I honour you. 
LE CARD. DE FLEURY. 


To this Lord Orford sent the following answer, dated the 


February after :— 

Sir,—I received in the country the letter that your Excellency 
did me the honour to write to me, touching the MS. that I 
restored to the King of France’s library. . . . It is an 
instance of the singular goodness of his most Christian Majesty 
to attribute to generosity an action that takes its motif from a 


principle of justice. 
ORFORD AND MORTIMER. 


The Cardinal replies :— 
VERSAILLES, April Ist, 1730. 


Sir,—I received the 2nd of last month the letter you did me 
the honour to write, and I am happy that you are satisfied with 
my letter. Notwithstanding, if you desire an acknowledgment 
signed by the King and that would please you more, I am per- 
suaded that his Majesty will not refuse it. I take this oppor- 
tunity with pleasure to assure you, Sir, with what distinguished 
sentiments I regard you, as likewise the title you bear. 

LE CARD. DE FLEURY. 

To My Lord Orford. 


It is the fine portrait of the Cardinal in the collection of the 
Horatio, Lord Walpole, who knew him, that is reproduced by 


the copperplate engraving here given as a frontispiece. 
JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
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The House that Jack Butlt. 


PART III. 
(Concluded ). 

ATE in the afternoon, Bessie went down and leaned on 
DL the bars again, looking up and down the road, looking at 
the tracks left by Father Conners’ carriage-wheels—the smooth 
curve of their turning ; looking to see the shadows creep across 
the road as the sun wentdown. The sadness of a lonely evening 
was upon her, and, though she had not lost her morning reso- 
lution, she had lost the joyous hopefulness with which those 
resolutions were made. 

At her left, and quite near, a fringe of young cedars made a 
screen between the ground that belonged to her house and that 
of the farmer next to it, where her Uncle Dennis had lived when 
John Maynard had wooed and won her. 

Pain came with that recollection, and almost the old bitter- 
ness. “I must go home again, and put my resolutions in 
practice right away, or I shall lose them,” she said to herself. 
“It won’t do for me to stay here and brood over my troubles. 
I cannot bear loneliness ; and how terribly lonely it is here! I 
wish I had someone to speak to besides poor Aunt Nancy.” 

She started, hearing a soft, clear whistling not faraway. The 
strain was familiar, not to this region, but to her city life. 
While she listened, the sound ceased, or rather broke off 
suddenly. 

Bessie’s eyes were wide open, her face flushed. Was there 
more than one person who could whistle so marvellously clearly 
and sweetly ? 
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Someone began to sing then more sweetly still, coming nearer 
while he sang words written by the most melodious of poets : 


Hark! a lover, binding sheaves, 
To his maiden sings ; 

Flutter, flutter go the leaves, 
Larks drop their wings. 

Little brooks, for all their mirth, 
Are not blithe as he! 

“Tell me what the love is worth 
That I give thee.” 


Speech that cannot be forborne 
Tells the story through : 

“I sowed my love in with the corn, 
And they both grew. 

Count the world full wide of girth, 
And hived honey sweet ; 

But count the love of more worth 
Laid at thy feet. 


“* Money’s worth is house and land, 
Velvet coat and vest ! 

Work’s worth is bread in hand, 
Ay, and sweet rest. 

Wilt thou learn what love is worth ? 
Ah! she sits above, 

Sighing, ‘ Weigh me not with earth ; 
Love’s worth is love !’” 

The singer had come yet more near, and would have been 
visible to her had not Bessie Maynard’s looks been downcast 
and her head drooping low. When the song ended, and the 
step paused, she lifted her eyes, and saw James Keene standing 
before her smiling and waiting for the greeting she was so slow 
to give. 

Surprise, and perhaps fear, deprived Bessie for a moment of 
her self-possession. “ What! you here?” she exclaimed, without 
the least sign of courtesy ; and with that exclamation broke 
down the barrier of silence that had existed between them. 

“Why should I not be here?” he asked quietly. ‘“ May not 
I also have memories connected with this place? It was here 


I recovered health, after an illness that nearly cost me my 
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life. It was here I shot my first bear, and it was here I 
first saw you.” 

Bessie perceived at once that if the old reserve was to be main- 
tained, she must immediately assume an air of decisive polite- 
ness. Foran instant she wavered. Silence may be best for those 
who are doubtful of themselves, and, not willing to commit any 
flagrant wrong, are still not resolved to be absolutely honest. But 
when we are strong in the determination to be sincere, and to let 
the light of day shine not only on our actions, but on our inmost 
thoughts, then, perhaps by speech we may most nobly and 
effectually establish our position. 

Bessie Maynard, therefore, waited for the words which would 
give her an opportunity to put an end to the tacit and vague 
understanding existing between them. 

He read her silence rightly; it was a command for him to 
speak; and he obeyed it, though the pale face and large down- 
cast lids gave little hope of any such answer as he might wish to 
receive. 

“In those old days, so long ago, when I came here to try what 
a half-savage life would do for me, and was astonished to find a 
delicate human flower in the wilderness, I was a prophet.” 

He leaned on the cedar bar that separated them, and looked 
dreamily off toward the woods. He would not surprise in her 
face any involuntary expression she might wish to conceal 
from him; he would take advantage of no impulse. If she 
came to him she must come deliberately. For, setting aside 
Christianity—and he did not pretend to believe in it—James 
Keene had an exceptionally honourable nature. He would 
gladly have taken this woman away from a husband who, he 
believed, knew not how to value her, and who made her miserable 
by his neglect, but he held that it would be no wrong for him to 
do so. 

“Yes; I was a prophet,” he continued; “ for I believed then, 
what I am sure of now, that your marriage was a most unwise 
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one. Give me credit, Bessie, for having been sincerely pained to 
see that, as years passed away, you had reason to come to the 
same conclusion. Whatever selfish wishes I may have had, I 
would at any time have renounced them could I have seen you 
happy with the man you chose to marry, knowing no other.” 

Bessie lifted her eyes, and looked at him with a steady, tearful 
gaze. “People might say that you are wicked to speak so to 
me,” she said, “but I think that, according to your belief, you are 
very good ; only you have no faith in religion. I esteem you so 
highly that Iam going to make a confession which, perhaps, you 
may think I ought not to make. There have been times during 
these last few years when, if I had not had some little lingering 
faith, I would have welcomed from you an affection which I have 
no right to receive. There have been times when you might 
have spoken as lovingly as you could, and I should not have been 
angry. I tell you this partly because you must have at least sus- 
pected that it was so. And more than this. If I had seen you 
here a few days ago, my impulse would have been to welcome 
you more joyfully than I ever yet welcomed any friend. You 
can understand how it all has been, without my explaining. I 
was so lonely, so neglected! I was so lonely!” 

She had spoken with a sad earnestness, and there was some- 
thing touchingly humble yet dignified in her manner ; but, atthe 
last words, her voice trembled and failed. 

He was looking at her now. Excitement and suspense showed 
in the sparkling of his clear blue eyes, in the slight flush that 
coloured his usually pale face, in the lips firmly compressed. 

“ All is changed now,” she went on. “I have been recalled to 
my religion, to my duty. Ido not think that you should any 
more show me that sympathy which you have shown, and I do 
not think that you should see me frequently. I thank you for 
your kindness toward me. It has often been a comfort. But 
I am a wife ”—she lifted herself with a stately gesture, and for 
the first time a wave of colour swept over her face—“ and the 
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sadness which my husband may cause me no other man may 
ever again soothe.” 

There was silence fora moment. The man’s face had grown 
pale. There was a boundless tenderness in his heart for this 
fair and sorrowful woman, and he was about to lose the power to 
offer her even the slightest comfort, while at the same time he 
must still retain the knowledge of her suffering. 

“T shall respect your wish and your decision,” he said, with 
emotion. “Forgive me if I have trespassed too much in the 
past. It seemed to me very little; for, Bessie, if I had not known 
that you had a religious feeling which would have held you back, 
or would have made you miserable in yielding, I should long ago 
have held out my hand to you, and asked you to come to me. If 
I had felt sure of being able to convince you beyond the possi- 
bility of subsequent regret, I should not have kept silent so long. 
But I respect your conscience. I should esteem myself a 
criminal if I could ask you to do what you believe to be wrong.” 

Bessie Maynard’s face was covered with a blush of shame. Her 
thought had never gone consciously beyond the length of tender, 
brotherly kindness, and it was cruelly humiliating to see in its 
true light the position in which she had really stood. At that 
moment, too, she first perceived what a gulf lay between her soul 
and that of the man who had seemed always so dangerously 
harmonious with her. In principle, in all that firmly underlies 
the changeful tide of feeling, they were antagonistic; for he 
could speak calmly and with dignity of a possibility from which 
she shrank witha protesting tremor in every fibre of her being. 

“Tam going back to my husband,” she said, “and I shall never 
again forget that his honour and dignity are mine. I have been 
weak and childish, and more wicked than I knew or meant, 
and it all came because I loved my husband too much, and 
God too little. But I trust ’”—she clasped her hands, and lifted 
her eyes—“ I trust that I shall have strength to begin now a new 
life, and, correct the mistakes of the past.” 
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She forgot for a moment that she was not alone, and stood 
looking away, as if there stretched before her gaze the 
new and loftier pathway in which she was to tread. Her 
companion gazed at her unchecked, with searching, melancholy 
eyes, not more because she was dearer to him in her impregnable 
fortress of Christian will than she ever had been in her human 
weakness, than because there rose from the depths of his restless 
soul a cry of longing for that firm foundation and trust which 
can hold a man in the place where conscience sets him, no matter 
how the tempests of feeling may beat upon his trembling heart. 

“There is, then, nothing left me but to say farewell.” 

The poignant regret his voice betrayed recalled her attention. 

“It has come to that,” she said gently. “ But if you could 
know all I mean in saying farewell to you, it would not seem an 
idle word ; for I hope and pray that you may fare so well as to 
come before long into the Church. It is a refuge from every 
danger and every trouble, and I have only just found it out! 
Good-bye.” 

She gave him her hand, and they separated without another 
word. But Bessie did not stop to look after this visitor. What- 
ever regret she might otherwise have felt was swallowed up in 
the one thought—it had seemed to him possible that she might 
leave, not only her husband, but her dead babes, and go to him 
To what a depth had she fallen ! 

When she had disappeared in the house, he strolled slowly 
down the road. Unless you had looked in his face, you would 
have taken him for a man who was calmly enjoying the contem- 
plation of Nature in that forest solitude. But from his face looked 
forth a spirit weary and hopeless that hastened not, because it 
beheld nowhere a place worth making haste to reach. Once only 
the gloom of his countenance lifted, and then it was with no 
cheering brightness, but as the cloud is momentarily illuminated 
by angry lightning. 

A man was coming up the road, not such a man as one usually 
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sees in these wild places, but one who bore the marks of 
town training and habits. The uniform grey clothing, the wide 
Panama hat, even the unobtrusive necktie, belonged to the town. 
This man was taller and broader-shouldered than he whose eyes 
flashed out so scornfully at sight of him. His face was dark, 
vivid, and clean-shaven, the forehead was wide, the dark-brown 
hair closely cut, the grey eyes clear and penetrating. It was a 
face fitter to carve in stone than to paint, for its colour and ex- 
pression were less noticeable than its fine, strong outlines. 

Yet now there shone a soft and eager light over that granite 
strength. There was a look of glad surprise, mingled with a 
certain amused self-chiding, as though of one who comes back 
from a long and gloomy abstraction, and finds a half-forgotten 
delight still waiting at his side. 

At sight of this man, James Keene’s first emotion had been 
one of anger, his first impulse to meet him boldly and with scorn. 
But scarcely had he taken one quickened step before he stopped, 
with a revulsion of feeling as unsuspected as it was confounding. 
Reason as he might, emancipate himself as he might from what 
he considered the superstitions of religion, he found himself now 
overwhelmed with confusion. He strove to call up to his mind 
all those arguments on which he had founded himself, but they 
fell dead. Whether it was the instinct of a noble heart that 
would not betray even an enemy, or an irradicable root of that 
religious faith which had been implanted in his childhood, or the 
strangeness of one who for the first time acts on principles long 
maintained in theory, or only a sensitive perception of the esteem 
in which the faithful world would hold his action, he could not 
have told. He only knew that, instead of standing, lofty and 
serene, in the dawn of this new light before which superstition 
and oppression were to pass away, he felt as if he were surrounded 
by a baleful glare from the nether fires. Sudden and scathing, 
it caught him, and burned his courage out like chaff. 

In his eagerness and preoccupation, John Maynard had 
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scarcely observed the person who approached; and when the 
stranger turned aside into a wood-path, he gave him no further 
thought. 

There was the little crooked house squinting at him cut of its 
two windows, with the boards he had nailed, the chimney he had 
built, the door he had hung; there was the whole wild, rude 
place, with everything askew, that had once seemed a paradise 
—that had been a paradise—to him. With his hands and eyes 
educated, as they were now, to the utmost precision of outline 
and balance, the sight made him laugh out; and yet the laugh 
expressed as much pleasure as mockery. 

He was taking his first holiday since he had left this house, 
and everything was delightfully fresh and novel, yet familiar to 
him. He did not see the beauty that a poet or a painter would 
have found in that unpruned rusticity, for he was an artist of the 
exact ; but the wabbly frame-house, the reeling fences, the road 
that wound irregularly, the straggling trees that leaned away 
from the north-west, made a good background against which to 
contemplate the trim and shining creatures of his hands, regular 
to a hair’s breadth, unvarying and direct. 

Corning to the bars, he threw himself over instead of letting 
them down, and found that he had grown heavier and less lithe 
than he was when last he performed that feat. He walked up 
the rocky path, his heart beating fast as he thought of the old 
time, and of the slim, bright-faced girl he had brought there as a 
bride. If she could stand in the doorway now, as she was then, 
and smile at him coming home, he felt that he could be the old 
lover again. He had a vague idea that Bessie had grown older, 
and serious, and pale. Come to think of it, he had not known 
much of her lately, and she had been dissatisfied about some- 
thing. Why had she allowed him to get his eyes and ears so 
full of machinery? Surely he had lost and overlooked much. 
He had a mind to complain of her, only that he felt so good- 
natured. 
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At the sound of a step, Aunt N ancy went to the door; but at 
that sound Bessie took her sewing, and bent over it. Had 
James Keene repented their hasty parting ? 

“Does Miss Bessie Ware live here?” asked the gentleman, 
with immense dignity. 

“ Bessie Ware ?” repeated Aunt Nancy, in bewilderment; then, 
as the recollection of Bessie’s confessions flashed into her mind, 
she stiffened herself up, and answered severely: “No, Sir, she 
does not !” 

“The idea of his refusing to give her her husband’s name!” 
she thought indignantly. 

“Why, John!” exclaimed Bessie, over the old lady’s shoulder. 

Aunt Nancy gave a cry of delight. She would at any time 
have welcomed John rapturously; but his coming now made her 
twice glad. Of course, he and Bessie would make it all up. 

The exuberance of her welcome covered, at first, the wife’s 
deficiency. But when the excitement was over, and they had 
gone into the house, Bessie’s coldness and embarrassment became 
evident. 

“Tam very much surprised to see you here,” she said, when 
her husband looked.at her. She did not pretend to be glad. 

“ Are you sorry ?” he asked, with a laugh. 

“ I am too much astonished to be anything else,” she replied, 
quietly. “What made you come? ” 

John Maynard was disappointed and mortified. That for 
years he had met his wife’s affectionate advances as coldly he 
did not seem aware. Other things had occupied his thoughts. 
He did not recollect, as he had not noticed at the time, that her 
manner was now just what it had long been. 

Supper was over, eaten in an absent way by the husband, 
who glanced every moment at his wife. He found her very 
lovely, though different enough from the glad, girlish bride who 
had once brightened this humble room for him. He could not 
understand her. Had she no recollection of those days? 
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She did not seem to have, indeed, for she made no reference 
to them by look or speech, but talked rapidly, and with an 
air of constraint, of things nearer in time, and listened with 
affected interest while he told the latest city news, and the 
latest news of his own work: how high the engine spouted ; 
of the tiny model locomotive he had built, all silver, and gold, 
and fine steel ; of the money he expected to make by his new 
patent; of an accident that had happened in his shop—a 
German organist, with two or three others, had come to look 
at his machinery, and got his hand crushed in it, which would 
put a stop to his playing. 

Bessie looked up with an expression of pain. “Poor man!” 
she murmured. “ How miserable he must be!” 

“Yes; I was sorry for him,” the husband replied. “They 
say he cared for nothing but music. His name is Verheyden.” 

“Poor man!” Bessie sighed again, looking down. “ Those 
machines are always hurting someone.” 

“It was his own fault,” the machinist said, hastily. “ Did 
he suppose that the engine was going to stop when he put his 
forefinger on it? Why, that machine would grind up an 
elephant, and never mismake its face. But it is the first time 
any one was ever hurt by a machine of mine.” 

He did not understand the glance she gave him. It was not 
pleasant, but what it meant he knew not. She was thinking: 
“Tt is not the first time one has been hurt so.” 

Aunt Nancy found business elsewhere, and left the couple to 
themselves. 

“T forgot you were coming away that day, Bessie,” her 
husband said hastily, the moment they were alone. “I never 
thought of it till I was five miles off, and then I concluded that 
you must have changed your mind, or you would have told me 
not to go.” 

“You know I never tell you not to go anywhere,” she replied, 
coldly. 
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He coloured. “But you know that I didn’t mean to leave 
you to go to the station alone. When I read what you wrote 
to Jamie, I felt sorry enough.” 

In all the long years that were past, how generously would 
she have met an apology like this! How quickly would she 
have disclaimed all sense of injury, and even have tried to find 
some fault in herself! But now her heart, with all its impulses, 
seemed frozen. She only gave hima glance of surprise, and a 
quiet word. “There was no need of company, I knew the way.” 

There was silence. Gradually, through the deep uncon- 
sciousness and abstraction of the man, came out incident after 
incident of their late life, slight but significant. Each had 
seemed a detached trifle at the time; but now as he sat there, 
abashed and ill at ease, they began to show a connexion, and 
to grow in importance. It was as when, in a thick fog, the 
sailor sees dimly a black speck that. may be only a floating 
stick, and another, and another, till, looking sharply as the 
mist grows thinner, he finds himself caught among rocks at 
low tide. 

John Maynard tried to throw off witha laugh the weight 
that oppressed him. ‘Come, Bessie, let the late past go, and 
remember only the life we lived here. Let’s be young people 
again.” 

He went to her side, bent down, and would have kissed her. 
had she not evaded his touch; not shyly, but with a crimson 
blush, and a quick flash of the eyes. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, John!” she said, in a low voice that 
did not hide a haughty aversion. “Let us speak of something 
sensible. I have been thinking that some of our ways should 
be changed at home. I shall begin with myself, and attend 
strictly to my religion. Besides, I am not doing rightly in 
allowing James to grow up without any discipline, and I think 
he should be placed in a Catholic school, where he will be 


taught his duty. He is quite beyond my control.” 
; 23 
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Her morbid humility and diffidence were gone. The feeling 
that had made her give up all rights rather than ask for 
them did not outlive the moment of her reconciliation with 
the Church. 

“Tam willing he should go to any school you choose,” her 
husband replied gravely, impressed by the change. “I suppose 
the boy is going on rather too much as he likes. Do whatever 
you think best about it, and I will see that he obeys.” 

She thanked him gently, and continued: “I shall go to High 
Mass after this, and I should be glad to have you with me, if 
you are willing. It would be a better example for James than 
to see you go to the shop on Sundays. He is becoming quite 
lawless. We have no right to give our children a bad example.” 

John Maynard’s face was glowing red. He felt, gently as she 
spoke, as if he were having the law read to him. “I am 
willing to go with you, Bessie,” he said. “I am not a Catholic, 
but I am not anything else.” 

She thanked him again, earnestly this time, for it was a 
favour he had granted her, and she knew that he would keep 
his word. “ You are good to promise that,” she said. 

He laughed uneasily. “Have you anything else to ask?” 

“TI do not think of anything,” she replied, and there was 
silence. 

The husband got up, and went to the door. The sun was 
sinking down the west. He looked at the glow it made, and 
remembered how he had seen it there in the days that were 
past, how quiet and peaceful his life had been, how much 
happier, had he but known it, than in the turmoil of later years. 
Then the days had been full of healthful employment, the 
nights of rest and refreshment, untroubled by the feverish 
dreams that now swarmed in his sleeping hours. And what 
was it that had made his life so happy ? What had been the 
motive, the delight of everything;? Nothing but Bessie, always 
Bessie, his help and his reward. 
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He turned his face, and saw her still sitting there, her head 
drooping, her hands folded in her lap. Those hands caught his 
glance. They were pale and thin. They looked as though she 
had suffered. 

He went to her impulsively as his heart stirred, and put his 
arm about her shoulder. “ Bessie, forget the last years, and let’s 


be as we were in the happy old time.” 
She did not look angry; but she withdrew herself gently 


from him. 

“ John,” she said, “that is too much to expect at once. Years 
of pain cannot be forgotten in a moment. When you came 
to-day, you asked if Bessie Ware lived here. She does not. 
The Bessie Ware you married is dead. I scarcely know yet who 
or what Iam. I only know that I shall try todo my duty by 
you, and repair some of the faultsand mistakes of the past. But, 
John, I must warn you that it is harder to reconcile an estranged 
wife than to win a bride.” 

One piercing glance, angry and disappointed, shot from his 
eyes ; then he went to the outer door. He stood a moment on 
the threshold, then stepped on to the greensward. Another 
pause, and he walked slowly back through the garden, seeming 
not to know whither he went. 

Aunt Nancy, anxiously awaiting signs of reconciliation, saw 
him wander about aimlessly, then go and lean ona fence next 


the woods, his back to the house. 
She went into the front room at once. She was on John’s 


side now. 

“ Bessie,” she said, decidedly, “you mustn’t stand too much 
on your dignity with John. Men are stupid creatures, and doa 
good many hard things without meaning or knowing; and, if 
they come round, it isn’t wise to keep them waiting too long for 
a kind word.” 

Bessie Maynard laid down the work she was pretending to do, 
and her hands trembled. “I am not acting a part, Aunt Nancy,” 
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she said, “and [ cannot be ahypocrite. I feel cold towards John. 
And I feel displeased when he comes and kisses me, as if he 
were conferring a favour, and expects me to be happy for that. 
I could not give up if I would, I ought not if I could. There is 
something more required than a little sweet talk.” 

A half-hour passed, and still John Maynard stood motionless, 
with his elbows leaning on the fence, and his head bowed. If 
Bessie had seen his face, it would have reminded her of the time 
when he first studied mechanics, and became so absorbed in the 
one subject as to be dead to all else. But there was the difference 
that he studied then with a vivid interest, and now with gloomy 
intentness. 

An hour passed, and still he stood there; and the sun was 
down, and the moon beginning to show its pearly light through 
the fading richness of the gloaming. The birds had ceased 
singing, and there was no voice of wild creatures in the woods. 
It was the hour for prayer and peace-making. 

John Maynard started from his abstraction, hearing his name 
spoken by someone. “John!” said Bessie. She had been 
watching him for some time from the door, and had approached 
slowly, step by step, unheard by him. 

He turned toward her a pale, unsmiling face. “ How late it 
is!” he said. “I must make haste.” 

She spoke hesitatingly, something doubtful and wistful in her 
face. “I have been thinking that I might have received you 
better when you came on this long journey. Won’t you come 
in now and rest? I didn’t mean to turn you out of the house 
that you made—for me.” 

He turned his eyes away. “And I’ve been thinking, Bessie, 
that I'd better go right back again; I can go down to the post- 
office to-night, and take the stage to-morrow morning.” 

“You will not go!” she said. 

“T should only spoil your visit,” he went on. “I don’t want 
you to begin to ‘do your duty’ by me just now. I know, Bessie 
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that you had a good deal to complain of; but I swear to you 
that I did not mean to be hard. You know I had twenty-five 
years to make up; and I was always looking for better times. 
I was so blind that I was fool enough to think you would be 
glad to see me here, and that we could begin over again where 
we began first.” 

She did not answer a word. There is something confounding 
in the sudden humiliation of a man who has always been almost 
contemptuously dominant. 

He looked at his watch. “I must make haste, or they will be 
in bed,” he said. “ Make some sort of an excuse to Aunt Nancy 
for me. And when you want to come back, let me know, and I 
will meet you at the station or come after you.” 

He started, and she walked beside him down the path to the 
road. He seemed hardly able to hold his head up. 

She walked nearer, and slipped her hand in his arm, speaking 
softly: “I said a little while ago that the pain of years cannot 
be forgotten ina moment. But I was wrong. I think it may.” 

He looked at her quickly, but said nothing, and they reached 
the bars. Neither made any motion to let down the pole. They 
leaned on it a minute in silence. 

“The fact is, Bessie,” the husband burst forth, “ I’ve been like 
aman possessed by an evil spirit. I’m sorry, and that is all I 
can Say.” 

“No matter, Jack! Letit all go!” his wife exclaimed, clasping 
her hands on his arm, and holding it close to her. “ You weren’t 
to blame!” (Oh! wonderful feminine consistency!) “ Let’s 
forget everything unpleasant, and remember only the good. How 
you have had to work and study, poor, dear Jack! You must 
rest now, and never get into the old drudging way again.” 

Aunt Nancy raked up the fire, and put down the window, 
looking out now and then at the couple who leaned on the bar 
below. Each time she looked their forms were less distinct in 
the twilight. “That’s just the way they used to do fifteen years 
ago,’ she muttered contentedly. 
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She sat a few minutes waiting, but they did not come in. Aunt 
Nancy sighed and laughed too. “It beats all how women do 
change their minds,” she said. “I did think that Bessie would 
hold out longer. Well, I may as well go to bed.” 

By-and-by she heard them come into the kitchen. 

“Now, I shut the doors and windows, and you rake up the 
fire,” Bessie said. “ Do you remember it was always so, Jack ?” 

“ Of course I do, little one,” was the answer. “ But Aunt Nancy 
has got the start of us to-night.” 

“Aunt Nancy!” repeated Bessie, in a lower voice. “I declare, 
Jack, I forgot all about her.” 

“Tl warrant you did!” said Aunt Nancy to herself, rather 
grimly, perhaps. 

“We will be sure to keep all our good resolutions, won’t we?” 
Bessie said. 

“ All right!” said John. 

The door shut softly behind them, and there were silence, and 
peace, and hope in the house that Jack built. 


M. A. TINCKER. 
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Daisy. 


HERE the thistle lifts a purple crown 
Six foot out of the turf, 
And the harebell shakes on the windy hill— 
O the breath of the distant surf !— 


The hills look over on the south, 
And southward dreams the sea ; 
And with the sea-breeze hand in hand 
Came innocence and she. 


Where ’mid the gorse the raspberry 
Red for the gatherer springs, 

Two children did we stray, and talk 
Wise, idle, childish things. 


She listened with big-lipped surprise, 
Breast-deep ’mid flower and spine: 
Her skin was like a grape whose veins 

Run snow instead of wine. 


She knew not the sweet words she spake, 
Nor knew her own swect way ; 

But there's never a bird, so sweet a song 
Thronged in whose throat that day. 


Oh, there were flowers in Storrington 
On the turf and on the spray ; 

But the sweetest flower on Sussex hills 
Was the Daisy-flower that day! 
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Darsy. 
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A berry wild, a winsome look, 

A still word—strings of sand ! 
And yet they made my wild, wild heart 
Fly down to her little hand. 





For standing artless as the air, 
And candid as the skies, 

She took the berries with her hand 
And the love with her sweet eyes. 


The fairest things have fleetest end ; 
Their scent survives their close ; 





But the rose’s scent is bitterness 
To him that loved the rose. 


She looked a little wistfully, 
Then went her sunshine way : 
| The sea’s eye had a mist on it, 
And the leaves fell from the day. 


She went her unremembering way, 
| She went, and left in me 
The pang of all the partings gone 
And partings yet to be. 


She left me marvelling why my soul 
Was sad that she was glad ; 

At all the sadness in the sweet, 

i The sweetness in the sad. 


Still, still I seemed to see her, still 
Look up with soft replies, 

And take the berries with her hand, 
And the love with her lovely eyes. 
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And what she said, if others heard, 
Was a simple speech as may be: 

But they’ve not the ear within the ear— 
Have they, vanished Daisy ? 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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Leaves from a Lady's Note-Book. 


OW and then we are asked to believe that 

— women have no lack of invention and 
FIGURES. 
research, because one woman has taken out a 
patent or another has made a discovery ; but the rarity of 
these events should be convincing enough. It is not necessary 
to deny to women the inventive mind, it is enough to 
acknowledge that their traditions and present and_ inherited 
habits and actual training have been distinctly discouraging to 
research of this kind. Still rarer has it been for women to make 
enquiries which have a speculative range. It is no wonder there- 
fore that Mrs. Watts Hughes has astonished the world by her 
curious experiments with voice figures. The idea of allowing 
the waves of sound to form designs in their passage over sand 
or powder or coloured liquid is not a new one. But she has 
given the process a new freedom and facility, and the results 
she has obtained, as figured in the Pall Mall Gazette, are very 
curious. The drawings are symmetrical or else organic-looking 
forms, principally resembling daisies, trees or coral-branches, 
and spiral shells. The stems and boughs produce themselves 
according to the laws of growth which'vegetation has always 
followed and Mr. Ruskin first formulated. If “ Ilion like a mist 
rose into towers” to the song and lyre of Apollo, did the forests 
of earth first take form to music? One wishes the description 
had been more explanatory. It is difficult to understand the 
action of a single steady note—and Mrs. Watts Hughes sings 
only one for each picture—in producing forms which, though 
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coherent, are so various and so fanciful. But, doubtless, the world 
will hear more. 





ITH the coming of the light of spring, 

the fancy of the least frivolous of 
women—of her who dresses to live and does not live to 
dress, to parody the saying that so delighted Harpagon— 
turns to thoughts of shopping. Not always lightly ; sometimes, 
perhaps, with keen regret that Nature has not taken measures 
herself to clothe womankind, too, with the livelier iris, and the 
fuller crimson, and the other crest, when the old ones have 
become too dim to face the March sunshine. Nowhere so 
abruptly as in London, where no one has worn clothes really 
“radiantly clean,” as Mr. Ruskin has it, during all the smoky 
months, is the necessity for that fresh plumage made manifest. 
The darkest garments, unfortunately, are the most absolutely 
betrayed by the growing lights ; black can bear less easily to 
lose its bloom than can a compromise of grey or brown. Thus 
the ascetic dresser in her black bonnet must perforce be 
as the wanton lapwing, and get herself another crest as soon 
as may be. Perhaps, every Catholic woman has her special 
little ascetic point whereby she hopes feebly to apologise to 
the early Christians and to the Fathers who took such serious 
views of feminine dress, and considered no theology too potent 
to spend upon it. Ina “fat” Lent especially! The difficulty 
is, of course, with these little compromises. It is well 
to set the example of humility and moderation to the 
classes of women who spend upon their own adornment 


A SUGGESTION. 


sums much larger—in proportion to their available money— 
than any lady, not American, would think of devoting to that 
single purpose. But if a lady goes to the extreme, and clothes 
herself in a perpetually unfashionable cloak and an unbecoming 
bonnet, with its gauze veil that does not vary, she can hardly be 
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said to set an example—her virtue seems too great for imitation, 
and her appearance is too uninteresting to suggest it. She 
impels the young servant and the shop girl in quite another 
direction—perhaps to the imitation of models more mundane 
than they might otherwise have chosen. It would, however, 
seem practicable, though not very easy, nor to be done without 
some thought, to choose one article of attire for the practice of 
even an extreme simplicity. For instance, a bonnet so sparely 
garnished that it shall never cost more, complete, than half-a- 
guinea. Of course, it must be made by a refined hand; dought 
at that price it would have a dreadful cachet! And if it is 
to serve as an example it must be gracefully put on, over careful 
hair, otherwise it will tempt no young person towards imitation: 
Will any Catholic lady, convinced that women of reason and 
education owe something to their sisters who have neither, and 
who are lured to more serious evils than vanity by the love of 
expensive things, undertake to institute a straw bonnet league 
with this object? The sacrifice of personal vanity would be 
very small to women who care mainly whether a bonnet is 
becoming in shape, and it would be very considerable for women 
who really care for a smart wing or a graceful aigrette for its 
own sake; but in any case the self-denial would be cheerfully 
offered for the love of the ignorant and the silly sister, whose 
“keepers ” we cannot altogether refuse to be. 





FTER this temperate homily we may pass 


EARLY 
NOVELTIES. to the gayer subject of spring fashions 


themselves. First, the bonnets are such, in 
shape and size, as to favour our idea of the league. Leaving 
aside the flower bonnets and the bird bonnets, and other things 
intended to be strikingly smart, a compact plainness, and the 
use of simple bows for finish, are still perfectly good style. 
Every Frenchwoman has such a bonnet for at least occasional 
use, but prettily worn, it never looks out of place. Hats, on the 
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other hand, show still more of last year’s tendency to large front 
brims and to a certain pomp of effect. They are, therefore, 
absolutely to be renounced by leaguers, for such hats at the 
league price would look not simple, but common. The 
round Spanish hats, with the small inside scarlet cap binding the 
hair and representing the bull-fighter’s handkerchief, are singu- 
larly becoming to the few who should be permitted to attempt 
them.. They will not, of course, survive the very carly spring, as 
both their colour and material are wintry. The best new fashion 
which has marked the close of the winter is the construction of 
sleeves differing in colour and material from the dress; it is as 
yet to be found chiefly in teagowns and cloaks. There is nothing 
more becoming, according to our present ideas, than such a sleeve, 
for—well raised—it emphasises the height of the shoulder and the 
apparent length of both arm and waist, and prevents the ugly 
effect of too much width across the chest and across the back. 
Skirts will continue to be perfectly flat under the waist; the 
out-of-door tailor coats fit the hips closely, but in evening dress 
there is a gradual billowy effect still maintained in the lower 
regions of the petticoat. Walking dresses will be less extremely 
short as the weather improves, but it is still of the utmost im- 
portance that the back should not be in the slightest degree 
longer than the front. The dowdiness of a sloping skirt is most 
unpleasant, and it is wonderful how often an otherwise well- 
trained dressmaker will err a little in this respect. It is neces- 
sary to keep a sharp lookout, and to be measured in boots not 
higher-heeled than one intends to wear habitually. For dancing, 
short dresses are not so universal as they were. The great 
simplicity of skirts is evidently making trains more popular. 





HAT is rather disproportionately 


MINISTERING TO called a new profession for ladies 


THE MAIDLESS. +4: 
has been developed out of the complexities of 


American life. It is, as a matter of fact, an industry, and one of a 
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humble and handy kind, such as women of a certain education 
are accepting inthese days. The idea is to pay periodic visits to 
wardrobes the owner whereof has no maid, and to overhaul all 
the chiffons,to bring them up to date, and put them into 
working order. To those who have work of their own to do, 
and in whose drawers lace that has had a tear is apt to lie by 
awaiting the mending, and among whose dresses there are one 
or two needing a change of sleeves or a thinning of the draperies, 
it would be a real aid to have visits from a capable woman who 
would find these things out without telling, and simply do them. 
She would shop, she would arrange, she would trim and finish 
and tidy up, and bring things into use which would otherwise 
remain, in their little measure, so much idle capital. She would 
watch the furs through the dangers of the summer, she would 
retrick all the jetted things that might be showing threads 
instead of beads, she would know the right place whither to 
send cambric to be washed @ weuf, and no feather would ever 
lie uncurled under her vigilance. If the thing were done well 
there would be mutual benefit and considerable economy, and 
the woman, legitimately occupied in other things, and debarred 
from attending to her own details, would cease to be even sus- 
pected in the matter of perpetual neatness. 





' ADY HERBERT OF LEA, 
I. Kortik- one of Mr. Gladstone’s oldest 
friends, was one of the signers of the register at the marriage of 
Mr. Henry Gladstone and Miss Maud Kendel. The other sig- 
natures were those of William Ewart Gladstone, Stuart Rendel, 
Lord Rosebery, Lady Harcourt, Sir William E. V. Harcourt, 
and Lord Armstrong. 





INSTEAD OF ADY CLARE FEILDING is contribu- 
“TOM JONES.” ting a series of Lives of the Patron 
Saints of the different months in the “ Franciscan Annals.” 
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SHOP SERVI- HE small meeting that took place at the 
TUDE FOR LIFE. Hon. Mrs. Pereira’s in Park Street, to 
discuss the possibility of forming a League for shortening 
the hours of shop-assistants, places a Catholic lady in the 
front of the movement for securing a great social reform. 
Sir John Lubbock was in the chair, and the objects of the 
meeting were clearly put forward by him. The Countess 
Brownlow, the Countess of Sefton, Lady Alexander Gordon- 
Lennox, Lady Lubbock, Mrs. Lowther, and Lord Camoys were 
present. Mr. Sutherst spoke, and gave an account of the 
terribly long hours, varying from seventy-five to ninety per 
week, which many young women in shops have to serve. After 
a great deal of discussion it was agreed that a League should 
be formed of influential people to carry out the object in view, 
but that first, and principally, all their influence should be 
brought to bear on the House of Commons to pass the Half- 
Holiday Bill introduced by Sir John Lubbock, as an instalment 
of future legislation. 
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CHAPTER IV. (Continued from page 289.) 
THE NATURE OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


IEWED on its material side, as so much written or printed 
matter, the Bible, as now arranged, is so far from being a 
single work that it includes within its covers seventy-three books, 
forty-six belonging to the Old and twenty-seven to the New Testa- 
ment.* Even the most cursory inspection certifies us, however, 
that these books are not “books” in our ordinary sense of the 
word. The Second and Third Epistles of St. John contain less 
than two hundred words each, and St. Paul’s Epistle or letter to 
Philemon does not number many more. But this notwithstanding, 
they are enumerated as three of the “books” of the New Testa- 
ment; and the history of Ruth, which is less than a dozen times as 
long, is equally counted a “ book” of the Old. The explanation 
is, simply, that “ book,” in its Scriptural use, means document, so 
that any document, large or small, may be called a book. A 
number of smaller documents may, in like manner, be fastened 
together to make a larger, and a very bulky document may be 
separated into a number of lesser ones, taking advantage of 
more or less pronounced breaks in the narrative.t 


* The further divisions, into chapters and verses, are only modern contrivances for 
facilitating the finding of texts. Except in the poetical books, they may be neglected 
with advantage. In paragraph bibles (among which may be mentioned a Latin 
Biblia Sacra published by Letouzey, Paris, 1887), this source of trouble is done away 
with, and the text is printed as is usual with other writings, the verses following on 
without broken lines except where change of subject has appeared to the editor to 
require a new paragraph. 

+ Sepher, the Hebrew word for book, is derived from sephar to carve, to scrape, 
and to smooth, referring to the smoothing and polishing of skins in parchment 
making, and to the evening of the faces of rocks and other material for cutting 
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The principal division among the books of the Bible is, of 
course, that into those of the Old and of the New Testament ; 
of which the Old Testament, though the more bulky and though 
requiring greater pains for its elucidation, is of less importance 
as regards Christianity than the New. The Old Testament 
being the older of the two, we know less about the circum- 
stances of its composition ; and the documents comprehended 
in it have from the nature of things been more frequently copied 
and recopied, and have been recensed and re-edited in a way 
which has not befallen the writings of the late New Testament. 

In addition to the division into Old and New Testament, the 
books of Holy Scripture may be distinguished into two classes, 
the Hebrew and Aramaic books, and the Greek; the im- 
portance of the distinction depending on the, to us, extraordinary 
character both of the Hebrew writing and of the Hebrew 
language. In old Greek and Latin, as well as in Hebrew 
manuscripts, whether of Holy Scripture or of other books, there 
is no punctuation, no distinction between capitals and smaller 
or “lower case” letters, and no regular separation between the 
words. The writing runs straight on, like INTHEBEGINNING 


WASTHEWORDAND, with more or less frequent contractions, 


inscriptions on them. Any separate inscription, or any separate strip of parchment 
(or collection of parchments, if the matter was too long for a single piece) would thus 
be denominated a sepher or book. What we now call the Book of Genesis—sepher 
toldoth, the sepher of toldoth or of generations—is composed of ten such sephers of 
very unequal length, the generations of the heavens and the earth (ii. 4—iv. 26), and 
‘‘the generations of Adam ”’ (v. 1—vi. 8), of Noe or Noah (vi. 8—-ix. 29), of his sons 
(x. I—xi. 9), of Shem /in particular (xi. 10—-26), of Terah (xi. 11—xxv. 11), of 
Ishmael (xxv. 12—18), of Isaac (xxv. I9—xxxv. 29), of Esau (xxxvi.), and of Jacob 
(xxxvii. 2—l. 26). These are preceded by the proem or prelude (Genesis i. I—1i. 3). 
Such ¢o/voth may in their shorter form be compared to the lists of births and deaths 
on the fly-leaves of family Bibles. Nothing is more natural than that matter 
analogous to that already contained in a particular sepher or parchment should be 
appended to it as asupplement. For example, the Book of Proverbs begins with a 
collection of short exhortations to which is prefixed the title, ‘‘ The Proverbs of 
Solomon, son of David, King of Israel.” Next we have a body of shorter sayings of 
a more mixed character, with the heading, ‘‘ The Proverbs of Solomon.” Then 
follows a third collection, headed ‘‘ These also are Proverbs of Solomon, which the 
men of Hezekiah, the King of Judah, copied out.” And after these come two other 
evidently distinct documents, the first of which bears in our Douai version the 
Startling title ‘‘The words of Gatherer, the son of Vomiter,” while the second 
consists of ‘* The words of King Lemuel, the burden which his mother taught him.” 
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which are encountered also in old printed books. Punctuation, 
capital letters, and intervals between words, are later additions. 
No argument can be drawn from them. They count for nothing 
except in so far as they are based on the sense of the original.* 
The ancient Hebrew MSS., however, presented this additional 
feature, that only the skeletons of the words were written down. 
The vowels, the mark over the Hebrew letter s/zz which indi- 
cates when it is to be pronounced s and when s/, and another 
mark called dagesh, which indicates sometimes that a letter is 
to be doubled and sometimes only that it is not to be aspirated, 
were, like the Hebrew accents, which are signs for intoning and 
fulfil the office of stops as well, added not before the sixth 
century after Christ, in the form of minute ticks and dots, above, 
below, and in the interior of the letters. The insertion of these 


* For instance, the passage ‘f Unto us a child is born,” etc. (Is. ix. 6), is now, as 
Delitzsch remarks in his Commentary, punctuated in the Hebrew Bibles in a way 
apparently intended to suggest an interpretation which would destroy its probative 
force in regard of Our Lord’s divinity. But that punctuation is not to be regarded ; 
it is of more than a thousand years later date than the original, and is an unnatural 
punctuation of the words. Another instance of the importance of punctuation occurs 
in the third and fourth verses of the first chapter of the fourth Gospel, where, rendering 
the Greek literally, we have, ‘‘ All things were made by Him and without Him was 
made nothing (or, not one thing) what has been made in Him was life.” ‘ 
This may be pointed in either of two ways: a full stop may be introduced after 
nothing, making the passage read, ‘‘ Without Him was made nothing. What has 
been made in Him was life”; or the stop may be introduced after the second 47m, 
making it read, ‘* Without Him was made nothing what has been made. In Him 
was life.” Though ‘‘ nothing what has been made” would be grossly vulgar English, 
it is very excellent Greek ; and which punctuation is to be preferred depends on the 
view to be taken of the general sense of the passage. Again, in the fifth verse of the 
ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Komans we have ‘* From whom [is] Christ with 
respect to the flesh” or as regards His human nature, ‘*‘ Who /is! over all God blessed 
for ever.” As thus read and punctuated, the passage is a testimony to the divinity of 
Our Lord. But the Greek words translated ‘* who is” may equally mean ‘‘ he.who 
is,” and ée or zs may be introduced after God, just as zs is introduced after from 
whom. Bearing all this in mind, it is obvious that by punctuating the passage differ- 
ently we obtain (1) f From whom is Christ with respect to the flesh, Who is over all. 
God ée blessed for ever,” and (2) ‘* From whom is Christ with respect to the flesh. 
He Who is over all, God, be blessed for ever.””. These punctuations are to be rejected, 
not because they are contrary to the way in which editors of the Greek Testament have 
thought fit to punctuate the originally unpointed text ; but because if the concluding 
phrase had been a doxology the word for blessed would have preceded the word for 
God, and the word for God would have had the definite article. (Bengel, Gzomon, 
Novi Testamenti, ad loc.) Similarly, the insertion of a capital letter may give a 
different sense to a passage. For instance, wherever the Holy Ghost is supposed by 
the translators to be spoken of, the word Spirit is printed with a capital S; as in 
‘*T think also that I have the Spirit of God” (1 Cor. vii. 40). To ascertain whether 
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“diacritical points,” as they are termed, was most carefully per- 
formed by the “ Masorete” or “distinguishers”; but it was 
done at a time when Hebrew (in the narrower meaning of the 
word Hebrew) was a dead language, and up to that time the 
pronunciation had been handed on only by oral tradition, which 
is manifestly a very imperfect means for perpetuating philological 
minutia. All the letters of the Hebrew alphabet are consonants. 
The only guide, in an unpointed text, to the vocalisation of these 
consonants is that four of them—A/eph, which is said to have 
corresponded to the Greek smooth breathing (’), Vav, which 
appears to have had the sound of v, or perhaps of w, Yodh or y, 
and //e or /—frequently “ coalesced ” or were lost in the sound of 
the preceding vowel which they then only modified, and that 
Aleph would not coalesce with z or w sounds, Vav with a, 2, or ¢ 
sounds, Yodh with a, o, or w sounds, or He with wz sounds. 
It will be obvious on a little consideration that this left 
abundant opportunity for choice; and though the ensuing 
difficulty is by no means so great as might at first sight 


it ought to be so printed, we have to weigh the sense of the passages. Well now, in 
the beginning of the Apocalypse we read, ‘‘ Grace to you and peace, from Him Who 
was and Who is and Who is to come, and from the seven spirits who are before His 
throne ” {Apoc. i. 4), which is not only a plain reference to seven angelic spirits who 
in a pre-eminent sense stand before the face of God (Tobit ili. 25; xii. 13, 15), but 
also an evident testimony to the power of angelic spirits to send down ‘‘ grace and 
peace.”’ So, liking neither the reference to the Geuterocanonical book of ‘Tobit, no: 
the Catholic doctrine involved respecting angels, the Protestant translators have 
adroitly printed the word ‘‘ Spirits’ with a capital S, thus giving it to be understood 
that, as some ancient authors supposed, the Holy Spirit in His sevenfold gifts was 
intended: though they ought to have remembered that, in using the language of 
symbolism, the Holy Spirit, being co-equal with the Father and the Son, would be 
represented as ov the throne, and not as standing before it as a servitor. The course 
adopted in dividing the letters into words may likewise give rise to differences of 
reading. Thus (to take a non-controversial example) in the Douai version of 
Judges iii. 15 mention is made of ‘‘ Aod, the son of Gera, the son of Jemini,” and 
sons or children of Jemini are also spoken of in Judges xix. 16; 1 Kings xxil. 7 ; 
2 Kings xvi. II, xix. 16, and xx. I, 3 Kings ii. 8; 1 Paral. xxvii. 123; and 
Esther ii. 5. In all these cases the Protestant version has Benjamite or Benjamites. 
The cause of the difference is that the Hebrew word is dzayem?n?, which if taken as 
one word means Benjamite, but if divided into two, 62x or den, and Yemin?, means 
son of Yemini or Jemini—-/exz signifying son. The Douai version is here in error ; 
not, however, because the division is in itself unwarrantable, but because there was 
no such person as Jemini. The practice of dividing the words in the Synagogue rolls 
has, however been in existence for more than 1,500 years. In the Jerusalem Talmud, 
in Chapter VIII. of the treatise Meghilia, it is commanded that between one word 
and the next a space equal to that occupied by a letter be left. 
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be imagined, it may well be conceived that in many cases 
ambiguity results.* Difficulties also occasionally arise through 
some of the Hebrew letters being very like others, which naturally 
produced mistakes in transcribing, and as to this point account 
has to be taken of resemblances not only between the square 
upright characters in which the language is now printed, but 
between letters of the ancient Hebrew and Phoenician alphabet, 
which continued to be used at least till the time of the Mac- 
cabees, and is exhibited on their coins. 

The nature of the language itself is, to us Europeans, no less 
singular than the manner in which it is written. As conspicuous 
examples it may be mentioned that, properly speaking, there 
is no genitive or possessive case to the nouns and pronouns, 
and no present, past, or future tense to the verbs. On account 
of the absence of a possessive case, such phrases as “a hing’s 
son,” “fils de rot,’ “ filtus regis,” have to be turned in another 
way, and the word which would, in the languages familiar to 
us, be put in the genitive or possessive—in the above example, 
king’s and regts—remains unaltered, while the word son, filius— 
to which it is attached as a genitive, undergoes a change, usually 
of contraction. It is then said to be in the construct state. Thus 
ben or bin, with the vowel short, is the construct state of den, a 
son, which, when not in the construct state, has the vowel long, 
so that the Hebrew for a king’s son is dz or ben melech—melech 


* The state of the case is as if in English we wrote svz for seven, sf for sip, and 
f/ for pale. Read inthe Hebrew manner, the v in the sv might be quiescent, and 
standing for an 0 or a w, when the word would be sun or soon ; or it might be vocal, 
in which case the word would be seven or shaven, as there is in unpointed Hebrew 
no distinction between s and sh. Sp might be sap, shape, sheep, ship, shop, sop, 
soup, or sup; and £/ would stand for pall, pale, pail, peal, pile, pill, poll, pule, and 
pull. It would be possible to decypher English written in this fashion. For instance, 
‘* Thou shalt die, and not live” (Is. xxxviil. 1) would be THVSLTDY’NDNTLYV. 
A celebrated instance of ambiguity occurs in Genesis xlvii. 31, ‘‘ And Israel wor- 
shipped God, turning to the dea’s head (Douai Version). The Douai here znserts the 
word God, which does not exist in this place in the original. Now, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the passage is thus referred to—‘‘ By faith, Jacob, dying, adored the 
top of his rod”’ (Heb. xi. 2), staff, or sceptre (confer Hebrews i. 8). The reason of 
the difference is that the word M 7H, which stands inthe Hebrew of Genesis where 
we have bed in the translation, means bed if it is pointed mitta#, and rod, staff, or 
sceptre if it is pointed matte, 
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meaning a king. In many instances, however, the construct 
state is the same as the non-construct or absolute, and then 
the two words are simply placed together in apposition, the 
employment of which is very frequent in Hebrew. Still more 
extraordinary is the absence of time, in our sense of the word, 
in the verbs. There are indeed two tenses—and no more—the 
perfect and the imperfect. But their respective employment 
marks not the time at which the action takes place, but the 
standpoint from which it is regarded. It is viewed as in pro- 
gress when the imperfect is employed, and as completed when 
the perfect is made use of ; so that as actions may be viewed as 
complete or incomplete in the past, present, or future, both the 
imperfect and the perfect may be employed of what has already 
taken place, of what is now happening, or of what is yet to 
come. The matter has to be decided by the sense and the 
context. With such a language, especially as it has no sub- 
junctive mood, the long, delicate, complicated sentences familiar 
to Greek and Latin scholars would be inextricable puzzles ; and 
Hebrew sentences are composed of short, compact, separate 
clauses, bluntly following one another, or connected only by 
ands, buts, and fors. These qualities obviously favoured 
condensation of thought, and rendered a flowing style possible 
only by most skilful manipulation of the language. 

And now to make some remarks on the several books. The 
Hebrew Bible (of which the Protestant Old Testament is a 
translation) is divided into ‘three parts, of which the first is 
the Zorah or law—the five books of Moses: Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. These five books, 
however, have no specific names. Each is designated simply 
by the words with which it commences, Genesis being called 
“In the beginning,” Exodus “ And these are the names,” and 
so on; and it is evident that the ,five once formed one single 
work, which was separated into five more portable parts for 
reasons of convenience, taking advantage as far as possible of 
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natural divisions in the subject matter. To ‘these five books is 
obviously to be annexed that of Josue or Joshua, which follows 
continuously on from Deuteronomy without any real break or 
interruption ; so that from this, the merely literal or critical, 
point of view, we ought to speak of a Hexateuch or collection 
of six books rather than of a Pentateuch or collection of five*— 
theugh from the theological point of view we should speak of a 
Pentateuch rather than a Hexateuch, because the Pentateuch 
contains the law and the covenants with Noe or Noah and with 
Abraham which led up to the law. 

The second series of sacred books is, according to the same 
undoubtedly ancient division, that of the wed?#m, a name 
which, we are informed in 1 Kings ix. 9 (Douai) was at a later 
period given to those who were formerly called vo’/m or seers: 
The reader may at the first blush be surprised to find historical 
or narrative books included in this extensive ’section. His 
astonishment will vanish on reflecting that a “seer” or “prophet” 
does not mean only a_ predicter—indeed, the Hebrews can 
scarcely have regarded time as we do—but, more generally, a 
revealer or authorised interpreter of the providence of God, 
whether in the future, the present, or the past. This second 
section is further divided into two, the earlier zeb?’7m or prophets 
and the later, the later prophets comprising all the books which 
we commonly call prophetic, except Daniel, and the earlier 
prophets the Books of Josue or Joshua and Judges, and the 
four Books of “ Kings,” as they are called in our Douai Bibles, 
The names of the narrative or historical books are evidently 
taken not from their authors, but from what were conccived to be 
their principal topics. The Apostles, for instance, did not write 
the Acts of the Apostles, nor did the kings write the Books 
of Kings. But the work of Josue is the theme of the Book 
of Josue, which, describing the settlement of the children of 


* Pentateuch, from the Greek fete, five, and ¢euchos, a volume; and Hexateuch 
from /ex, six, and the same word feuchos. 
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Israel or Jacob in the country promised to their ancestors, 
is the natural complement to the Mosaic legislation, as 
the Book of Genesis and the earlier chapters of Exodus are the 
natural introduction to it. The Book of Judges, in like manner, 
deals with the transactions in the days of the judges. The First 
Book of Kings relates how for government by judges govern- 
ment by kings came to be substituted. But the decisive 
personage in this book is Samuel,who there anoints first Saul and 
then David as shepherd of the people; and the second book 
describes the reign only of the king whom Samuel had ap- 
pointed. In the Hebrew Bibles, and consequently in the 
Protestant Bibles, these two books are atccordingly called 
Books of Samuel, the name Books of Kings being reserved for 
the other two, which give us an account of the reign of 
Solomon, of the division of the kingdom into two parts, the 
kingdom of Israel and that of Judah, and of the transactions in 
the reigns of their respective monarchs up to and indeed well 
into the Captivity (4 Kings xxv. 27—30). It will be obvious on 
the slightest examination that the whole of these books—Josue, 
Judges, and the four Books of Kings—form one continuous 
narrative ; a narrative which, by the nature of the case, could 
not have been closed till the time of the Captivity itself. Nor is 
it at all probable that they were put together in a complete 
form during the Captivity. The likelihood is that their con- 
clusion dates from after its termination — from the time 
when the Jews had been permitted to return to their 
own country under Esdras (Ezra) and Nehemias (Nehe- 
miah), and again to set up their national polity in 
so far as its religious side was concerned. (I say on its 
religious side, because, of course, they could not restore the 
monarchy, since their country was then part of the Persian 
Empire.) It would, however, be utterly illegitimate to infer 
from this that there were no earlier records of the kingdom, or 
even that the narrative was more than merely closed at this 
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epoch. Early records, indeed, are continually referred to.* 

So much for the “earfier prophets.” The /ater are Isaias, 
Jeremias, and Ezechiel, who are called the greater prophets 
on account of the extent of their prophecies and_ their 
prophetic mission; and the lesser prophets, Osee or Hosea, 
Joel, Amos, etc. On looking over the books of any of the 
greater prophets, it will be perceived that they consist of a 
number of distinct documents which have been put together for 
the sake not only of method and order, but also of preservation. 
These are in some cases expressly dated. Thus, the sixth 
chapter of Isaias describes a vision seen in “the year that 
King Uzziah died,” B.c. 758. The next section of the book, 
which was occasioned by the first Assyrian invasion (under 
Tiglath Pileser, B.c. 745) and the events which immediately led 
up to it, extends from the beginning of the seventh to the end of 
the twelfth chapter, and is expressly declared to record the word 
of the Lord which came to Isaias in the days of Ahaz, Uzziah’s 
grandson. Its primary subject is the invasion in question, while 
it also contains outlooks into afflictions and consolations in 
more remote futurity. In other cases the sections are marked 
off by distinct titles, as in the series of “burdens,” or oracles; 
or inspired declarations, which extend from the thirteenth to the 
twenty-fourth chapters of the same prophet. In yet other cases 
there is neither date nor title, but the reader has to judge by 
the topics treated of and the manner of treatment. The twenty- 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, for example, are 
neither titled nor dated, but show themselves on examination to 


* As to the continuity of the narrative, it may be noticed that the Book of Josue 
begins with an “‘ and” ; for the word translated ‘‘ now ” is really ‘‘and.” The Book 
of Judges begins in the same way: ‘‘ And it came to pass after the death of Josue,” 
etc. Sodo the First and Second Books of Samuel, and the First and Second of Kings. 
As to antecedent documents, they are constantly and expressly mentioned where the 
reigns of the kings are described briefly and summarily. Such phrases as, ‘‘ The 
rest of the acts of Omri, and all that he did, and his might that he showed, are they 
not written in the book of the chrenicles of the kings of Israel,” are of continual 
occurrence. We do not find them, however, where the reigns are described at length 
—an indication that the documents or the substance of them had then been in- 
corporated bodily into the books as we have them in our Bibles. 
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be an epilogue to the previous burdens ; while with the twenty- 
eighth chapter commences another series of prophecies which 
concludes with the thirty-ninth, and has for its subject-matter 
the second Assyrian invasion into Palestine under Sargon 
and Sennacherib (B.C. 723—699), and connected events in the 
life of Hezekiah, the then King of Judah.* So far, the order 
is chronological. But it is not uniformly so. The thirty-eighth 
and thirty-ninth chapters of Isaias tell us of the sickness of 
Hezekiah, the messages of congratulation sent him by Merodach- 
Baladan, King of Babylon, on his recovery, his showing the 
envoys the riches of his treasury which evidenced his ability 
for war, and the consequent prophecy of Isaias. If arranged in 
the order of time, these chapters would have come before the 
thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh, in which the expedition of 
Sennacherib is related ; for Merodach-Baladan was deposed by 
Sennacherib before his invasion of Judah, for having attempted 
to restore Babylon to its ancient independence of Assyria. 
The thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chapters are in fact 
subjoined as an appendix, independently of order of time 


* The relations with Assyria were briefly as follows: The kings of Israel, and, 
apparently, even those of the more remote kingdom of Judah, had long before the 
time of Tiglath Pileser paid tribute to Assyria. In the British Museum is a black 
obelisk with an inscription by Shalmaneser I., relating how he made war on the 
Syrian kingdom north-west of the kingdom of Israel, was opposed by and defeated 
Benhadad and Hazael, Kings of Damascus, and took tribute from Jehu, King of Israel, 
who reigned from about B.C. 886 to B.c. 856. The acceptance of tribute was a more 
or less distinct promise of assistance, as giving tribute was a more or less distinct 
acknowledgment of dependence. As long as the Syrian kingdom lasted, it was 
a danger to Assyria on the one hand, and to Israel and Judah on the other ; so 
that it became the interest of the kings of Israel and even of those of Judah to secure 
the friendship of the Assyrians in their wars with it. From the phrase ‘‘ as soon as 
he was established in his kingdom,” used in 4 Kings xiv. 5 respecting Amaziah, 
King of Judah, who reigned cérctter B.c. 839—810 it has been inferred by Rawlinson 
and others that Amaziah paid tribute, the same phrase being presently (4 Kings xv. 19) 
used of the tribute paid, undercompulsion, to Assyria by Menahen, king of Israel, shortly 
after his accession to the throne. This tributory position subsequently continued. In 
the reign of Ahaz (B.c. 742—726), the father of Hezekiah (B.c. 726—698) and the 
son of Jotham (B.c. 7§8—742) and grandson of Uzziah (b.c. 810—758), a successful 
war was waged against Judah by Rezin and Pekah, Remeliah’s son, the allied Kings 
of Syria and Israel ; whereupon Ahaz implored help from Tiglath Pileser, King of 
Assyria, who destroyed the Syrian kingdom, carried the Iraelites east of the 
Jordan into captivity, and also deported some of those in Galilee. This was the 
first great Assyrian invasion (B.C. 740). The Assyrians had appeared in Palestine 
when Menahem refused tribute, which he at first did, but departed on the tribute 
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Again, while the parchments constituting the Book of Ezechiel 
are at least in the main arranged chronologically, those which 
make up that of Jeremias are put together with scarcely a trace 
of chronological order. Nor does only the order of the parts of 
the books deviate, the order of the books also deviates, both from 
that in which they were written and from that of the prophets 
to which they relate. “And what does that matter?” it may 
be asked. The answer is that it is much as if in a col- 
lection of English literature Tennyson were put among the 
Elizabethan poets, and Chaucer among the authors of the last 
century—an arrangement which, if not mentally corrected by 
the reader, would tend to destroy the sense of historical sequence 
and connexion. Jeremias and Ezechiel were indeed subsequent 
to Isaias ; but five of the minor prophets, Amos, Osee or Hosea, 
Joel, Micheas or Micah, and Nahum, were contemporaries of 
Isaias, and preceded Jeremias and Ezechiel; and Jonas or Jonah 
should have been placed first of the prophets if we have regard 
to the date at which he lived, or among the latest of them if 
we look to the date at which the book named after him was 


being paid. By destroying the Syrian kingdom, the invasion of Tiglath Pileser 
made the frontier of Assyria conterminous with that of what remained of Israel, and 
from the dangerous position thus created the next King of Israel sought to extricate 
himself by making a secret treaty with Egypt. This brought down upon him the 
anger of Shalmaneser II., King of Assyria, who marched against the northern 
kingdom, took Samaria, and carrried its inhabitants into captivity (B.C. 733). The 
Assyrian territory thus became conterminous with the kingdom of Judah, which the 
Egyptians, sceing the nearer approach of the Assyrian arms, had a strong motive 
for assisting. Sargon, the successor of Shalmaneser, after overrunning Phoenicia to 
prevent the Phoenicians from falling on his flank, engaged in hostilities against 
Egypt ; in which he was interrupted by rebellions of the Medes to the north and 
the Babylonians to the south of Assyria (about B.c. 710). These troubles were 
suppressed by Sennacherib, the son and successor of Sargon, who then pro- 
ceeded to make a great expedition against Egypt and Judah. Marching, it would 
seem, by the coast, he led his armies to Lachish and to Libnah, two cities in the south- 
west of Judea, with the intention of blocking the Egyptians from marching to the 
relief of the capital, Jerusalem, which he meant subsequently to besiege. But by 
some vast providential calamity (4 Kings xix. 35; Herodotus ii. 141 ; compare 
Is, xxxvii. 33), which is described by Holy Scripture only in the generic terms 
that the angel of the Lord smote the host of the Assyrians in one night, his forces 
were suddenly destroyed, and he retired into his own country, to be in a little while 
killed by two of his sons, and to be succeeded by Esarhaddon, another son. This 
was the second and last Assyrian invasion. The Seventy Years’ Captivity was 
Babylonian, 
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composed. The prophetic mission of Isaias is stated in the 
title of his book (Is. i. 1) to have opened in the reign of Uzziah» 
who ascended the throne B.c. 810. The mission of Jonah appears 
to have been to an Assyrian king, Adrammelech II., who reigned 
thirty years earlier. But Holy Scripture givesus no reason whatever 
for supposing the book named after him to have been actually 
written by himself. The Book of Jonah is chiefly narrative. 
It is, with the exception of the eight verses, Jonah ii. 3—1I0, a 
book about Jonah. And a book about Jonah need no more 
have been written by Jonah than a book about Shakespeare 
need have been written by Shakespeare. Its style shows it to 
be later than the Captivity. The set phrase, “ God of Heaven,’* 
is peculiar to books composed after the return of the Jews from 
Babylon,t and the word £/ohim, God, is employed in a way 
incompatible with authorship in the days of Isaias or his near 
successors in the prophetic ministry. The major and minor 
prophets of the Jewish canon may, in fact, be distinguished into 
three ranks in order of time, with Jonah as a remote antecessor 
to them. The first of these chronological classes consists of 
Amos, Hosea, Isaias, Joel, Micah, and Nahum, who began to 
prophecy before the fall of the northern kingdom, and whose 
mission was ended, or their death took place, before the destruc- 
tion of the southern kingdom by the Babylonian captivity. The 
second comprehends Jeremias, Zephaniah or Sophonias, Habacuc, 
and Obadiah, together with Ezechiel ; all of whom were later 
than the destruction of the secular—for such it was—kingdom 
of Israel, and extended zzzo, but not to the end of, the temple 
kingdom of Judah. The third consists of Aggzus or Haggai, 
Zacharias or Zechariah, and Malachi, who prophesied till after 
the Captivity, Malachi (B.C. 436—420) being the latest. 


* Jonah i. 9. The difficulty commonly felt in the narrative about the fish would 
be removed by supposing Jonah in a state of catalepsy, in which the functions of 
physical life are suspended. 

t Ezra v. 11, 12, etc.; Neh. i. 4, etc.; Daniel ii. 18, 19, 44, etc.; Tobit xii. 6; 
Judith v. 9, 12, 19 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 23; Ps. cxxxv. [cxxxvi.] 26. In Gen. xxiv. 7 
it seems only an incomplete repetition of verse 3, on which cf. xiv. 18, 22. 
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The third and last division of the Hebrew Bible is that of the 
Cethbihim, writers, Cethibhim, or scribes. This consists of the 
Books of Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the Canticle of Canticles or 
Solomon’s Song, Ruth, the Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Daniel, Ezra or Esdras, Nehemiah or Nehemias, and the two 
books of “ words” (or notes) “ of days,” as they are called in 
the Hebrew—chronicles or Paralipomena. They and the Greek 
books and parts of books are to a very large extent the keys to 


the others. 
xX. ¥. Z. 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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An Austrahan Sonnet. 


WILLIAM BEDE DALLEY. 


MID the surges of our Austral sea 

Upsoars a lonely, bare, colossal rock, 

Where shriek the sea-gulls’ fierce and hungry flock, 
Great breakers foam, and spray sweeps white and free. 
The same, when summer winds sing merrily, 

As in the storm, the firm-fixed, massive block 

Is changeless and unmoved; even earthquake shock 
’Twould seem to scorn—it towers so tranquilly. 


Aye thus in happy days and trials rude, 

This man of constant and courageous soul, 
With naked virtue armed, unshaken stood. 

He spoke, and men pressed on to noblest goal. 
’Mid strife serene, in steadfast fortitude 

He wrote one splendid deed on Fame’s bright roll. 


M. WATSON, S.J. 
Melbourne, 


November 7th, 1889. 
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A Wat of the White Fathers. 


HE dreadful recital here reproduced was dictated by the 
principal hero or rather victim of this episode of the 
Slave Trade. Long a slave, redeemed by the Missionaries, he 
has arrived in France to study with his companions in order to 
become like them an auxiliary to the devoted priests charged by 
Cardinal Lavigerie to preach the Gospel in the wilds of Africa. 
For the understanding of the story it seems well to remind the 
reader that the White Fathers are at work both among the 
mixed and various nations of North Africa and among the 
negroes of the centre. In the north the Fathers have numerous 
missions in Algiers, Kabylie, and in the great desert. Twelve 
of them have already shed their blood. But their most wide- 
spread missions, the most interesting, and the most prosperous, 
are in Central Africa and the Congo. Conformably to the 
orders of Pius IX. and afterwards of Leo XIII., their founder, 
Cardinal Lavigerie, created from the first two vicariates in the 
region of the Equator, with an unhoped for success, Two 
new caravans having each a Bishop at their head (Monsignor 
Livinhac and Monsignor Charbonnier) have undertaken work 
in the interior, Another caravan has lately arrived from the 
Congo, where it has already begun the work of conversion and 
emancipation. 

I was born, says the young negro Farraghit, at 
Kaffonan. I was but two years old when my father died. I 
remained with my tribe, together with my mother and my sister, 
younger than I; our time was employed in cultivating rice and 
Indian corn, and in making baskets with the leaves of palm trees. 
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One day my mother, accompanied by my little sister, myself, 
and some few of our tribe, was going to a neighbouring village 
near Kaffonan, when we found ourselves surrounded by mer- 
chants (Touaregs), who said to us,‘ Allow yourselves to be taken 
without trouble or crying aloud ; if you say one word you will 
be killed on the spot.’ And they frightened us by showing us 
their daggers and weapons. A negro of our number thought it 
well to cry for help ; he was immediately thrown down and 
killed. Anold negro taken with us did what he could to defend 
himself ; he drew an arrow which he carried with him, but he 
only succeeded in exciting the rage of our captors, who struck the 
poor old man until he was quite dead. In fine, after having 
killed those who cried out, or who tried to defend themselves, 
they led us to the tribe of the Bambas. The Arabs bought 
those of our number who appeared to them the strongest. My 
poor mother, who was considered healthy and good for toil 
was sent at once to work, even before she could say one word 
of farewell to her unfortunate children. I was left alone with 
my little sister, but often since that day I have seen my mother 
in my dreams, and often have wept on awakening. I never saw 
my mother again. I was now six years old, and my sister was 
four. 

The sale of slaves concluded, the caravan proceeded towards 
the desert: our masters were mounted on camels, and we poor 
slaves followed with pain and difficulty on foot. There were 
halts made from time to time; and our leaders killed a 
sheep or goat from their flock which they eat, throwing us 
the bones; those amongst us who got any were fortunate 
The repast over, our masters continued the journey. The slaves 
followed, driving three hundred sheep and goats. After two 
days’ marching my little sister, worn out by this burning and 
painful journey across the sands, fell dying in the desert. I 
stayed with her while the caravan went on. But one of the 
masters saw us; he came back to us and gave us fearful lashes 
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of his whip. My poor little sister cried bitterly. Then this 
cruel man, seeing that a dying slave but four years old was little 
loss, killed her before my eyes with blows of his heavy stick. 
She was very young, she was my only comfort, and she died a 
fearful death. Seeing me weep the Touareg threatened to kill 
me also if I did not overtake the caravan ; he never ceased to 
strike me until I had joined the other slaves. After a few days 
more the caravan arrived at the end of the journey. The mer- 
chants conducted us to the King of the Bambas. This King 
bought a hundred negroes of our number, fifty of whom were 
destined to be burned alive to appease the evil spirit supposed 
to have been the cause of a violent fever from which the Prince 
suffered. I was bought amongst the rest for a horse, and became 
a slave of the King of the Bambas. I saw at the entrance of 
the Prince’s tent, a hundred or more negroes’ heads strung on 
cords: the remains of the sacrifice offered by the King to his 
gods. After a few days I was sent to Timbuctoo with four or 
five negro slaves like myself. I remained ten days in that city 
in the service of a cruel and wicked master. I was treated like 
an animal; I was constantly beaten ; and I was forced to draw 
a kind of plough, and at times I watched the flocks belonging 
to my master. My day’s work over I had a piece of dry, hard 
bread thrown to me, just as it would be thrown to a dog ; some- 
times I was given the leavirgs of others. 

One day we left Timbuctoo, my master wishing to sell me 
at a slave market in the desert. At this time I was not eight 
years old, and was obliged to walk a great distance ; when my 
limbs refused to carry me, so overcome was I by fatigue, the 
Touaregs struck me with knotted cords. I was sold to Arabs, 
and was placed with a troop of negroes who followed the 
caravan, and, as it was impossible for me to keep pace with the 
others, on account of my extreme lassitude, they threw me with 
four or five others into a large sack, which was then tied on to 
one of their camels. I was nearly smothered in this sack ; my 
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body was bent for want of room, my legs and arms were twisted. 
In fine we arrived at the palace of a very powerful king, to 
whom I was sold. This was the third time. I was exchanged, 
together with four of my companions, fora camel. This king, who 
was very cruel, as well as powerful, had many hundreds of slaves 
and as many wives. We were conducted to one of the tents 
to await examination. The King looked at us one by one; he 
made us open our mouths to see if our teeth and palate were 
good ; he looked also to our limbs to see if we were strong and 
in good condition. Then he made us walk before him in front 
of the tent. All this time he looked at us savagely. I 
was afraid all through that he would eat us. He then seated 
himself at the entrance of the tent; three of his wives held 
parasols over his head, to shield him from the sun; whilst four 
others stood behind him. There were then led before the King 
a hundred of his slaves, men, women, and children. These 
unhappy creatures were chosen to be sacrificed to the idols. The 
great ones of the tribe were prostrated before the prince, and 
were not allowed to approach him nearer than twenty feet. 
Those who had any communication to make, advanced, kissing 
the earth, and afterwards whispered with one of the King’s 
wives, his favourite, who went to explain the request, and 
returned with the answer. The King has amongst his many 
wives but twelve favoured ones ; the others are confined in the 
dungeons of the seraglio. He visits them from time to time, 
and causes them to be scourged, and even killed, to satisfy his 
cruelty. But the sacrifice was about to begin. 

This is what I beheld: The first victim was a slave fifty years 
old ; he was placed on a pedestal before the King ; they tied his 
hands behind his back, and the poor man gave no sign of pain 
or fear. An executioner pronounced a few mysterious words, 
after which, with a blow of his sword, he separated the head 
from the body, the head being brought to the King, who struck 
it with his foot, and had it placed beside him. The body, after 
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having lain for some time on the ground to allow the blood to 
flow, was carried by men, and thrown into a place for refuse 
adjoining the camp. Each one of my hundred companions was 
executed in the same manner; their heads were placed one on 
the other near the King. When this carnage was over, the King 
looked at us with a wild stare, ordered us to be whipped and 
said : “If you refuse to do all that [ command, you will undergo 
the same lot ; your heads will serve as my throne.” 

I had much to suffer while I remained in the tribe. When I 
was so worn out by fatigue that my little arms refused to serve 
me longer, my masters as usual beat me cruelly with a whip or 
a knotted cord. My nourishment was such as I could find, bones 
that were left after my master’s meals, dates that I stole in the 
gardens, and a little flour moistened with water. I lived this 
life during a space of six months, when I was sold for the 
fourth time to the Arabs who made me suffer a great deal 
also ; after the slave market I had to walk an immense distance 
to follow the caravan in the desert. All along the route, we 
met at nearly every step skeletons or bodies in a state of putre- 
faction ; slaves killed by their masters. I did not at that time 
know very well what death meant; I thought that when the 
Arabs killed one of the negroes, he fell into a deep sleep to 
awaken after a certain time. But secing those skeletons, and 
decomposed bodies, I was greatly frightened and understood 
that it was dreadful to be killed. I waseight years old, and my 
masters threatened constantly tokillmeifI did notobeyand follow 
without complaint the caravan. At that time we numbered 
more than a hundred slaves. This is how we followed our Arab 
masters in the desert. Men, women, and children, had each 
a function; each one was obliged to lead a portion of his 
master’s flock of sheep and goats. Each slave had one or 
two camels to watch over. If a sheep or goat strayed, the slave 
was flogged until his master could use his arm no longer. In 
our caravan the slaves were divided into bands ; each band con- 
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sisting of forty or more negroes, of every age, and each sex, from 
every tribe of Central Africa. 

If slaves revolt or take flight, they are treated thus: A large 
iron ring is attached to the first slave’s neck, and to this another 
smaller one is attached; a long chain is inserted in this last 
one which binds all the negroes together. If there is no 
hurry the band goes slowly; but if there is cause to 
hasten the masters strike without mercy with whips and with 
the sinews of oxen. © Ah, it is a sad sight to look on the old and 
the sick at this moment; they cling to their companions in 
misery, and when the band stops for one or two minutes to take 
breath they remain inert showing no signs of life. Fearful 
scenes have been enacted in such few moments of rest. Those 
who cannot walk are with one stroke of the sabre beheaded, and 
the troop advances as before. In the desert I witnessed the 
“ Fantasia” of the Arabs, and was present at the pillage of the 
negro tribes. The “Fantasia” is a feast which consists in imi- 
tating war, firing a succession of shots, or as the Arabs say: 
“making the powder speak.” The horsemen race at great speed 
on an immense space of land: they flourish their guns, and throw 
them into the air, and the moment they seize them they press 
the spring of the lock and fire. I had never seen or heard a gun, 
and I thought that our masters had taken thunder from the 
heavens, and that they held it in their hands to punish and kill 
us. The pillage of a tribe takes place as follows :—The Arabs 
advance in silence towards a tribe who do not expect to be 
attacked (for there is no declaration of war). During the night 
when the negroes are sleeping soundly, and when all is dark, the 
attack is made at every place at the same time, so that each one 
has enough to do to defend himself, and is unable to help another. 
The Arabs come down on the huts with an irresistible onset, 
strangle those who yield, kill those who defend themselves, and 
pillage the habitations. Flight is impossible; there is no 
choice between death and slavery: death would certainly be 
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preferable, but the negro, miserable as he is, is attached 
to life. It is only when morning dawns that the ravages 
of the night are seen. A mass of burning huts, a multitude 
of murdered men, women, and children. Others who have 
escaped death look with grief and pain on what was but 
a short time ago their tribe. This is what I have seen 
many times. This is how the Touaregs surrounded Kaffonan, 
my tribe, and took my poor mother and me and my little sister. 

During the march in the midst of the great desert (I was 
then nine years old), the Arabs, all Moslems, prayed and pros- 
trated themselves every evening. They turned towards the east. 
and gesticulated and threw their arms about as if they were 
mad, after which they crossed their hands on their breasts, look- 
ing up to Heaven, then kissing the earth, cried out: “ Allah! 
Allah! Akbar! God is great! Allah! Allah!” And we did 
just the same as the Arabs, without knowing what it meant. 
After eight days’ march, the caravan halted near a spring. The 
Arabs gave us but the refuse of their food. We ate insects and 
grasshoppers, a few of the leaves of the Sutama, and even a 
little of the red earth which surrounded us. As I was guardian 
of fifty sheep and a few goats, I conspired with two of my 
companions to assuage our hunger and thirst in the best way 
we could. After their repast the Arabs went to sleep; and I 
profited by the opportunity to steal a lamb. We hid behind a 
big tree, one of my companions held the lamb’s mouth to 
prevent its raising an alarm by its cries; then, as I had not 
a knife, I made incisions in the lamb’s neck with sharpened 
reeds, and each one of us in turn sucked the blood which flowed 
from the wounds. When the lamb was dead, I gathered together 
the branches of trees and some dried herbs ; and having struck 
fire by rubbing two stones until they emitted a few sparks, I 
succeeded in making a fire to cook our spoil. Each one 
cooked his share over the blaze, and we were enabled to appease 
our extreme hunger, then I made a large hole in the sand 
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and threw into it the remainder of the feast, doing what 
I could to efface all trace of blood, and throwing away, as far as 
possible, the signs of the fire. We escaped detection, but a 
dreadful event in our journey was at hand. 

A negro slave, aged about twenty-five years, daily urged his 
companions to revolt ; we all refused, as we were far too weak 
to struggle with the Arabs. He told us then that he would do 
it alone. Several slaves from eighteen to twenty years old, 
nevertheless, excited by his example, joined him ; taking each a 
large stick, they advanced towards the camp. Near the chief 
Arab’s tent there were two guardians asleep. The negro, author 
of the revolt, struck one of these guardians with his heavy stick, 
and the other negroes rushed on the second. But the noise of the 
blows and the cries of the victims awoke the whole camp. In 
one instant the Arabs were on foot, and saw that they were in 
danger. The leader of the revolt, a robust fellow of splendid 
muscular strength, continued to attack the guardian he had 
begun to strike; he was carried away by rage and fury, his 
eyes were bloodshot, and his forehead bathed with perspiration ; 
he literally tore his victim in pieces. I am hardly able to relate 
what followed when he was overpowered. They brought him 
before the chief of the caravan ; his hands were tied behind his 
back. Oneofthe Arabs pierced his breast with a dagger ; he fell, 
bathed in his blood. This was not all: each one of these unfor- 
tunates who had given the least assistance in the revolt suffered the 
same lot. Others amongst them who were but suspected were 
made to endure the most horrible torments. A gag in the form 
of a cross was forced into their mouths. I was near my unhappy 
companions while they suffered thus, and the excess of their 
torture was such that their eyes protruded on their cheeks. 
Some of them were gagged and bound with strong cords, the 
knees and chin meeting, and the arms were tied down to their 
legs. The contortions of those poor negroes were horrible to 
look upon, They were dragged one after the other before the 
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chief in our presence to frighten us. They advanced sorrow- 
fully without giving any resistance; many of them had tears in 
their eyes. Ata given signal every head fell, and blood flowed 
from every part. The Arab whose office was that of execu- 
tioner was covered with the blood of his unhappy victims, and 
even those who stood behind were also marked by the life-blood 
of their companions. There were some others attached to posts 
and trees, condemned to die of hunger or be devoured by wild 
beasts. It was a fearful display of dead bodies: they placed 
them in all kinds of positions, and left them there to decay. 
The heads were placed on pikes, and carried about to frighten 
us and to enforce obedience. 

After this the caravan resumed its route. We were exposed 
for sale as in France animals are led tomarket. A strange Arab 
took me by the hand and made me walk a few paces; he then 
examined my arms, legs, and head, he made me open my mouth, 
looked at my teeth, and, after considering for a few minutes, 
bought me. This was the fifth time I was sold. I was 
now ten years old, and I joined another’ caravan at 
Ain-Salah. I was too young to work, so they shut 
me up in a tent, and so as. to render flight im- 
possible they put shackles on my feet. I have forgotten to 
relate what I was made to endure when I changed masters. 
The Arab or Touareg who bought me conducted me after 
the market far from every tribe, and there, in a forest, he began 
marking his goods, which were none other than his troop of 
slaves. The first time that I had been sold, my master had tied 
my hands and feet and witha knife had made two deep incisions, 
one in each cheek. I was only six years old, and my wounds 
were healed in a few days. The second time I was sold to the 
Touaregs I suffered the same thing. When I became the 
property of the Arabs, they too marked me as their slave in the 
same manner, only more cruelly. I was sold six times and at 
this moment I bear on my face fifteen scars which the Touaregs 
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and Arabs gave me; six on the right cheek, six on the left, and 
three on the forehead. Each Arab and Touareg merchant has 
his own particular mark with which to distinguish his slaves. 

I was placed, as I have said, in a tent at Ain-Salah because I 
was too young to work. One day they took off my shackles, 
and told me I should follow the caravan which was going to 
Warglah, to be again sold in the slave market. I will not 
relate the particulars of this journey across the desert: devour- 
ing hunger, fatigue, and blows, are the daily bread of slaves: 
We arrived at Warglah, and found ourselves in a short time at 
the slave market. We were arranged according to height ; the 
strongest and healthiest to the fore, the smallest and dying 
behind. I saw many buyers come and take my companions 
No one would buy me: they said I did not look healthy. I 
saw my companions leave with strange masters, whilst I re- 
mained where I had ‘been placed. But the good God was 
watching over me. The Missionary Fathers from Algiers hav- 
ing, at this time, learnt that a troop of slaves had arrived at 
Warglah, came to this city to rescue a few little negroes. Father 
Richard (who has won the martyr’s palm together with Fathers 
Pouplard and Morat in Central Africa) came near to me 
and asked our guide for what price I was to be sold. I was 
now eleven years old; bad treatment had made me thin and 
feeble, and I was lame from a wound. The guide replied, 
“Farraghit is worth two hundred francs.” “I will give you a 
hundred,” said Father Richard. “A hundred francs!” replied 
the guide, “Do you take me for a fool? He is well worth two 
hundred.” “Quietly,” said Father Richard ; “ Farraghit pleases 
me. But I do not want him, and you are anxious to get rid of 
him, and I will give a hundred francs, not a penny more.” 
After much bargaining, the Missionary had his way. Father 
Richard took possession of me, and led me away. I had never 
seen white men, and I was terrified when I found myself their 
property, I firmly believed that I was about to be eaten, for the 
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Arabs made us believe that the white Christians eat the negroes. 
They told us that the victims were made to stoop over a large 
vessel of boiling water, and suddenly tilted in and cooked. 
When, trembling, I looked at the Father’s soutane, I thought he 
had put it on to hide the horrible fact of his being a white man. 
Father Richard brought me to Biskrah, in Algiers, where he 
placed me in a beautiful house. He made me sit down, and 
patted me on the head ; I was still afraid that he was going to 
eat me, but after a little I grew courage>us as he continued to 
caress me, and told him that I was very hungry, as I oftener 
received blows than bread from my former masters. The Father 
then gave me some dates, and when I had eaten heartily of them 
I began to think that this white man must be a friend instead 
of an enemy of my race. I was happy in the thought of 
belonging to him: so happy that I began to sing, laugh, 
and dance about the room, and cast myself at the feet of this 
good man to show my gratitude. I had suffered much, I might 
now rejoice ! 

Father Richard gave me a thick woollen shirt, and he told 
me after I had put it on I might go out to the yard. 
There I found a number of children of my age, who were 
playing, and seemed very happy. They received me as one of 
them, and in that moment I forgot all I had endured. Father 
Richard came amongst us, and asked me if my masters had been 
cruel to me. I told him that they were very wicked men. He 
then asked me if I would like to stay with him, to which I 
gladly answered, “ Yes, for ever and ever.” Father Richard took 
me in his arms, embraced me, and told me that henceforth I 
was no longer a slave. From that happy moment I began to 
learn to love God, and each day I fervently thank Him for 
having delivered me from slavery, and made me His child. 
Then began my education. My own tongue I knew from my 
infancy, and, as a slave, I had learnt Arabic. After being re- 
deemed, I was sent to Algiers to learn French and Italian. When 
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I knew French I was taught my catechism, and was promised 
baptism. I was told that I should learn well and be very good 
before I would have the happiness of receiving this Sacrament, 
and of becoming the brother of Jesus Christ. “It may be your 
lot to suffer martydom,” the Fathers said to us, and told us of 
a young African who preferred death to apostacy. ‘“ Would 
you have so much courage, children?” they frequently asked 
us. We promised to suffer and sacrifice all, rather than commit 
a fault contrary to the vows of baptism. I studied each day 
my catechism, and I made every effort to understand the beauty 
of the Catholic religion. I was taught to love the Blessed 
Virgin and the Saints ; I prayed fervently to them to hasten 
the day on which I should be baptised. In fine, after having 
passed three years with the good Fathers, on New Year’s Day 
of the year 1882 I was promised baptism in the following May. 
When this happy day arrived, I left Tunis for Malta. There 
Cardinal Lavigerie baptised me in a beautiful chapel. 


One of the White Fathers adds his testimony to what Cardinal 
Lavigerie has told the world of the lasting mental effects of such 
an awful childhood. Farraghit is happy, for he is to live for 
charity and work; but he is one of the living martyrs of the 
world, haunted by too cruel memory. The life he will devote 
to the tribes whence he sprang is a shattered life, to which earth 
can offer no compensation except that of a consummatcd sacrifice. 
But his treasure is laid up in Heaven. And for other such souls 
of little negro boys that treasure may be made safe. The cost 
of a young slave out of the caravans is some four pounds. 


(Translated by) A. CONROY. 
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The Stranger within the Gate. 


MISs ANNIE THACKERAY AT “A HOUSE IN WESTMINSTER.” 


HE stranger that is within the gate of the Catholic 
church or monastery, convent or school, is an old figure 
in history ; but a more familiar one as the world waxes older. 
The last generation, or the last but one, had comparatively little 
opportunity for European travel, and Horne Tooke was almost 
a phenomenon because he had visited La Grande Chartreuse, 
whereto the Queen herself has been a pilgrim within the 
memory of schoolboys. At home, too, the Catholié institution 
was down an alley, if anywhere at all, and it missed the eye of 
observers. Nor is it certain that the public mind was itself ripe 
for the discovery; witness the impression made on poor 
Charlotte Bronté by such glimpses as she got of Cardinal 
Wiseman. . 

But with a younger generation has come an_ astonishing 
change, both in the opportunity to view the Church’s works, 
and in the will to respond to the tacit invitation, “Come and 
see.” There is an inspection of convents, though not at the 
command of Parliament, and there are reports drawn up every 
now and again as no official commissioner was ever able to 
draw them.: Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has been in a Trappist 
monastery, and in the most delightful of contemporary English 
the record is written. Other pens, in their own measure, have 
made manifest the thoughts and impressions suggested by brief 
visits to these abodes which are in the world but not of it. We 
shall take the company of each in turn, and first escort a gentle 
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visitor to the rough quarter—as it was twenty-cight years ago 
—in which the convent of St. Vincent de Paul then stood at 
Westminster. Now, its buildings, noble in size, rise and spread 
in what has become mostly a quarter of wealth ; and new enter- 
prise of building has linked it to, or divided it from, Arch- 
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ENTRANCE TO THE HOUSE OF THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
IN CARLISLE PLACE, 


bishop’s House by the stately row of Carlisle Mansions—happy 
mansions to have at either end so protecting a domicile! 








There was no Archbishop’s House, and there was no convent of 
St. Vincent flanking it, in 1862. But, ten years earlier, from 
his northerly outpost in York Place, Cardinal Wiseman had 
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claimed the poor of Westminster as his; and the Sister of 
Charity had helped to make good his words by taking a house in 
Park Street. Thither, in 1862, went one who had both inherited 
and earned an illustrious name in literature, and whose heart 
went out to the service of suffering—Miss Annie Thackeray— 
now Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. And of what she saw she wrote 
in words which bear on the face of them the confession that 
they are hers—although they appear with no signature in the 
“Cornhill Magazine” of the time—the time when George Eliot 
was running “Romola” in the neighbouring pages. Miss 
Thackeray begins by giving an interesting history of the 
Sisters of St. Vincent ; but her sympathy is more intimately 
enlisted once she has crossed the threshold of “The House in 
Westminster,’ which, however, is soon recrossed, so that she 
may walk in the gardens of the Sisters—the alleys, and lanes, 
and slums that lie about: 


What comes out of the brown house? A great deal of kind- 
ness, food for some of the hungry gasping mouths, good words 
for the sick, care for the deserted children ;—six visitors in slim 
grey dresses, with white caps, and rosaries tied round their waists, 
who thread the little narrow streets all round about. The people 
used to call them butterflies, because of this flapping head-dress, 
but they are used to it now, and hardly heed them as they come 
and go. It was exciting at first to walk a little way in the street 
alongside one of the Sisters, but scarcely anybody paid the 
slightest attention as we passed by. 

The Sister went walking over the stones in her clumsy, rough 
shoes, and turned down presently by a very narrow passage. As 
she walked along she unwittingly made the subject of one picture 
and then another. Her grey clothes harmonised with the grimy 
hues all about her, her white cap caught the faint gleam of 
London sunshine, her cloth dress fell in straight folds.) Upa 
narrow wooden staircase, and then through a wooden door, and 
as we come into a long whitewashed, dilapidated room, there is 
an outcry of childish voices, and they all come trooping up to 
stare at us. One little thing, sitting on the floor, instantly begins 
to chatter—“ Loot dere! Loot dere! Loot, loot, loot!” says 
she, and she takes up bits of a red-flannel frock in her poor little 
fingers, and shows them to us, and then, when the frock has been 
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looked at, there is a wonderful, beautiful piece of black gimp 
round the sleeve, which is making her so very happy. 

When they ask her who made the pretty new frock, she says, 
“Sipper, loot dere!” Loot dere is another delightful piece of 
gimp on the other sleeve ; and Sipper must be the other sister 
who is standing by. The children standing round tell us that 
this little girl’s name is Mary, and then a boy called Johnny 
tells his, and then Felix and Tommy tell theirs, then all the 
others tell theirs. They were little Paddies, almost all, as well 
as I could make out. One tiny creature said its name was 
O’Toole, or something very like. (Why should it be ludicrous, 
somehow, fora baby to be called O’Toole?) All down each side 
of the wall stand a row of little beds, and at the end of the room 
there is a little altar, with a small bed on either side for some 
infant Samuel to sleep in. There was a low casement looking 
into the street, a cupboard, a big towel-horse, and, in the middle 
of the room, just in front of the altar, a cradle was standing, and 
in the cradle lay a poor little child, who was dying of water on 
the brain. 

Meanwhile, all the other children‘had run along the room to 
show us which were their beds, and stood, like small sentinels, 
at the foot of each. Johnny was particularly active, and pointed 
out the sister of the baby who was dying, and seemed to lead the 
sports, and to head a little band that was running round and 
round us almost the whole time. The sick little baby and its 
pale-faced sister were the children of a poor man who had no 
wife to look after them, and who sent them here, for he could not 
mind them himself. One wee little creature, with bony arms, 
and a pinched face, and gleaming dark eyes, and a sore chin, 
was sitting on the floor staring at us weirdly, and thumping a 
little piece of wood upon the ground. The Sisters said that was 
the child who had nearly died of being starved ; it did not look 
now as if it could ever get well ; but they smiled, and assured us 
it was doing nicely. The children seem to have names for one 
another. One little girl they all call Garibaldi. There was 
another, a little stunted creature who was sitting in a chair, 
with a big frilled nightcap on. The other children call it grand- 
mother. The Sisters said poor little grandmother was five years 
old, but she scarcely looked three. You could almost guess the 
history of the poor little lives as you looked into the children’s 
pale faces. Sister Stephanie, who had brought us in, picked up 
the little girl with the red frock, and stood smiling at the children 
as they trotted round and round her. 

The afternoon sun had come shining into the room. When 
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we were gone, the Sister who was in charge would go back to 
her place between the altar and the cradle; the children had 
begun to forget all about us. A little company was entrenched 
in a castle behind the towel-horse, another little group was stand- 
ing peering out through the open window into the quiet street 
below. A child standing near the door made a little speech and 
said, “Dood-by, and bless ’ou, and tare you don’t fall”; and then 
another little thing, ever so small, peeped from behind her, and 
prattled, “ Dooby, a bessouatareoufa,” all over again. And then 
the door shut upon all the children’s clatter, on the laughter and 
the chattering, on the Sister working by the altar, and the baby 
in its cradle, dying. 

Sister Stephanie, coming away with us, said, “ That is what we 
consider a nice easy place.” All the nursemaids in London 
should have been at hand to hear! ‘‘ There are thirteen babies 
who live there, besides extern infants,’ says the report. ‘“ The 
same sister makes the clothes, attends to the cleanliness, feeding, 
and general care of all the children permanently kept in the 
nursery.” 

I think kind Sister Stephanie, when she had spoken, remem- 
bered her rules, for she said, smiling still, that for all that, 
she had rather be where she was. She told us that she had got 
up at four o’clock that morning—but one can look in the rules 
of two hundred years ago to see how she had spent the day. 

In the house itself there was not much to look at; bare floors 
and walls, with a crucifix in each room, and a picture here and 
there. A lay Sister, in a black quilled cap, had let us into the 
little boarded parlour. I saw Cardinal Wiseman hanging on the 
wall, and St. Vincent de Paul, and the venerable Mademoiselle 
Legras, the first Superior of the Order. She had an amiable face, 
and a long nose, and was sitting in an arm-chair. On the table 
lay a little flat book, with a list of subscriptions. What becomes 
of these subscriptions I need not say. The house is bare, the 
food is scanty and meagre ; the Sisters’ dresses are darned and 
worn ; their shoes are rough and clumsy. But then outside is a 
crowd who live in houses even more empty, whose clothes are 
rags, whose troubles are countless. “At half-past twelve,” says 
the report, “there is a distribution to the poor and the sick, who 
have been visited, according to the ability of the house. Food, 
tea, and sugar are given, and, where possible, the rents of any 
deserving poor in danger of being turned out into the streets are 
paid to the landlord. The Sisters devoted to the poor preside 
over the daily distribution.” 

Sister Stephanie said what was hardest to bear was the con- 
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stant disappointment they met with among the poor. Every- 
body, however, must look for this, for, after all, poor people 
cannot be expected never to go wrong any more than rich 
people, and their standard is different to the standard of those 
who are more well-to-do in the world. 

The Superioress of the little community came in presently to 
speak to Mrs. H., who had brought me. She was quite young, 
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with a charming unaffected manner, speaking very pretty 
English, and not at all coming up to our orthodox Protestant 
idea of what a superior should be. Somebody has since told me 
that she was one of the Sceurs de Charité who did such good 
service in the Crimea. [I am very much tempted to quote herea 
little sentence out of the Abbé Maynard’s account, in which he 
contrasts his Sisters with our Sisters of Mercy. But it is not for 
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me or for anyone else to put the salt of good deeds into a 
balance. Who can count them? Who can perform them at 
pleasure ? Who can measure and mete? What man can judge 
his own doings, how much less his neighbours’? But still we 
can be thankful for all the good which we see round about us. 
And unselfishness, and charity,and mercy are good in any dress, 
in any language, in any heart, Catholic or Protestant, Jew, Turk, 
infidel, or heretic, unto which the same good gifts have been 
vouchsafed, coming from the same Great Source of all. 

The Superioress said there was but little to see in their house ; 
what there was she would be glad to show us. Upstairs, sitting 
at two tables, were the usual little girls sewing, who seem to 
spring up, with their little thimbles ready and needles threaded, 
wherever charitable institutions flourish, Some of them were 
little orphans adopted by the Sisters, and entirely kept by them ; 
others were day boarders who came to learn. They looked rosy, 
and bonny, and happy ; the littler they were the bigger stitches 
they took. Some of them were working beautifully,and making 
smart little frocks for little Catholic babies—little Protestant 
caps and bibs are doubtless manufactured elsewhere. They did 
lessons in the morning, and sewed in the afternoon. It was the 
lay Sister in the black cap who taught them to work, and who 
was standing over them now, tacking and snipping in a decided 
business-like manner. “ She can’t talk English,” said the 
Superior, in her friendly way—*“ only enough to scold the little 
girls.” But the little girls only laughed too, and did not look 
much afraid, or as if they got many scoldings. 

While Mrs. H. was talking to the children, I turned round and 
happened to see a little picture ready painted, like one of Mrs, 
Henriette Browne’s in the Great Exhibition. An inner room, a 
yellow wall, light flooding in through the window, and a little 
group of children at a table, with two grey Sisters standing over 
them—grey and white in their pretty convent dress, and still and 
silent as is their way. One wondered, seeing a sight so strange 
to one’s unfamiliar eyes, whether this was really England, 
London, within the sound of the Abbey bells, or Paris, or Bruges, 
or Brussels, with the towers of Notre Dame, or St. John, or St. 
Gudule, chiming the hours outside. 

We went upstairs again with Sister Stephanie, to be shown the 
little chapel in which a priest, who comes across the park, says 
Mass for the Sisters every morning. It wasa pretty little chapel, 
with a faint scent of incense and a dim light. Speaking from a 
heretical point of view, I cannot say that we care much for lace, 
or for artificial flowers, or that we associate them habitually 
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with devotional feeling. Red cushions, cherubim tombstones, 
square pews, and mahogany pulpits, are not in themselves one 
whit more sacred objects than the cotton lace, and flowers, and 
flower-pots of the Roman Catholic faith. Only from long habit, 
they mean Sunday chimes and church-going to us Protestant 
folk, and we cling to them, and like them, and gladly kneel 
down in the midst of them. And no doubt to a Catholic bred 
up amongst them, the little altars, and images, and bowers, and 
candlesticks, speak a same familiar language. 

For we all know how they can talk sometimes, those little bits 
of wood, or paper, or rag, or what not. Who does not now and 
then in his journey come across some little broken relic or other, 
telling its own little touching story—telling, perhaps, of a whole 
living life of tenderness and forbearance, of kind deeds, kind 
words spoken years and years ago, and after long silence, 
conjured up by this little talisman, and beginning to speak 
again ? e 

Just outside the little chapel, coming out into the passage once 
more, I was very much interested by seeing a bandbox, which 
seemed the last thing one would have expected to find in a con- 
vent. The Sister laughed, and said it would not be of much use 
to her. It belonged to one of the day-comers ; and then in the 
Superioress’s cabinet there was another surprising vanity—a 
beautiful yellow silk quilt, which the Sisters were making for 
some Catholic lady out in the world. 

The Superioress told us a little about her work, speaking quite 
simply and touchingly of the terrible distress and trouble which 
she had come across. In Paris, she said, there was great misery, 
but not such misery as this. There are bureaux de bienfatsance 
and more means and appliances for relief ; and then she told us 
of a poor woman and a child, almost dead of starvation when 
they found them out: that was the thin little child whom we 
Saw in the nursery. 

A friend has sent me a list of ever so many sad cases she had 
been told of by a Sister. It is the same tragedy played over day 
after day in one garret and another, on the same dismal bare 
boards—shall we be the audience? WHere is a woman, after 
twenty years, turned out of doors by her husband, and she and 
her mother are found in a dark garret, the old woman lying on 
the bare floor, cold, hungry, suffering, and torn by cruel illness— 
neither of them knowing where to turn. Then comes an aban- 
doned family in Old Pye Street, where all the children are dying 
of smallpox, whom these kind Sisters nurse and tend. Then 
there is a woman dying in a hospital. Her great care and 
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anxiety is for her little boy of ten years old, who lives by leading 
a blind man about the streets. Sister I. finds him out after her 
death, in the most horrible state, dressed in rags, and covered 
with vermin. The good Sisters send the little boy off to an 
orphanage in Belgium, and the dirty little boy turns out a good 
little boy, too, and now writes them back charming little letters. 
And then come some generalities that are only more sad because 
they are talked of as matters of course. Wives in consumption, 
wasting away from want of food; drunken fathers’ children 
crying ; and lastly comes a tipsy beggar-woman, whose baby, I 
am glad to say, is safe out of her drunken hands, and running 
about in the nursery with Johnny and Felix, and all the other 
little things. 

There are dens in Westminster where no respectable people 
dare go; streets and alleys where the houses are built so close 
together that scarcely more than one person can pass along at a 
time. Persons who visit the poor in some of these localities 
choose days and hours when the men are away from home; they 
dare not go when they are there. Fights in the streets, insults, 
brutality, drunkenness, swearing, and brawling, and then all the 
children prattling and playing in the dirt, and stirring the gutters 
round about, and looking on with their round eyes; and the 
geese cackling, and the women standing at the doors with their 
babies ; and then, perhaps, three or four people shrieking and 
yelling, and rolling over and over in the middle of the road—one 
need not go into the dens of Westminster to see such scenes as 
these ; and one turns away and comes out into the broad streets 
again, glad to escape out of this Hades into which one had 
strayed. But into this brawling grimy land the quiet Sisters 
pass without fear or hesitation ; they glide along like kindly 
ghosts of the living women they used once to be; they enter the 
houses ; they stand by the sick patients ; people send for them, 
and they come. No one harms them, and the men themselves, 
instead of ill-treating, respect them and help them in every way. 
More people come to them for help than they are able to assist. 
Sister I. (who is a real person, though initials always sound 
somehow like myths) says it is the most painful task to be 
obliged to refuse relief, as they are often obliged to do, from 
having no more to give. They can find use for anything and every- 
thing that people will send them, clothing they are most thankful 
for and the smallest sums. Besides the nursery and the little 
orphanage, and the visiting and nursing, the Sisters hold a night- 
school every evening. “This evening class of the roughest and 
most neglected young men in the parish,” says the report—and 
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I have heard the same thing from other quarters—“ has worked 
an extraordinary change in the parish. Many who have been 
drunkards, and leading a most depraved life, have opened their 
hearts like children to the Sisters.” 
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IN THE NURSERY. 


Here is a pretty story of one of the children, that my friend 
has sent me:—One of the Jesuit Fathers had been for a long 
time working very hard to establish the boot and shoe work in 
Westminster, and had finally succeeded in doing so. gOne 
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morning a little girl called one of the Sisters and said, “ Sister, I 
have been dreaming.” 

“Well, what have you dreamt? ” 

“T dreamt I was in Heaven, and I saw Father there. He 
was so high in Heaven, and had a beautiful crown on his head, 
and it was all made of little shoes.” 

And so here and there are people at work, and as each day 
comes to an end, so much has been done to try and do away the 
evil thereof. Who has not sometimes wondered by whom, and 
in what manner, the best life is being lived—in silken dress or 
horsehair, in a busy active world or in a silent quiet one; by 
eager spirits burning for the truth, by doubtful ones humbly 
seeking? All these questions people must answer, in their own 
different ways, for themselves, from their own different points of 
view. While the people in the world have been coming and 
going on their busy errands ; while the Poor Clare has been 
reciting her endless lauds and litanies ; while the poor have been 
herding patiently in their garrets, or brawling in the streets ; 
while the Deaconesses and Sisters have been tending their sick ; 
while men have been labouring out in the fields, maids busy at 
their homely work in the houses, armies marching about the 
world, sailors tossing in their ships on the seas, fathers working 
for their homes, mothers tending their households ; while men 
and women have been dying and weeping, marrying and gather- 
ing in their stores; while the Sisters have been decking the 
chapel with flowers ; the world—a little infinite point in space— 
has been travelling on for millions of miles, carrying all the ° 
people, all the works, all the care, the Sisters, the chapel, the 
flowers along with it. 


So far the pen of Mrs. Ritchie. Other pens without her charm, 
can yet be eloquent—in the bare statement of the facts affect- 
ing the far bigger House in Westminster, now occupied by the 
Sisters of Charity. Nor is Carlisle Place any longer the only 
home of the Sisters of Charity in London. A Novitiate House 
has been built at Mill Hill; at their house in Lower Seymour 
Street, the Sisters have, as in Carlisle Place, a Cvréche and an 
Orphanage, and they visit the sick and the poor. At Clerken- 
well Road the Sisters manage the Italian schools and visit the 
Italian poor; at Queen’s Square they manage the Italian Hos- 
pital ; and at Leyton and at North Hyde the Boys’ Orphanage. 
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Besides, they have Houses at Darlington; at Newcastle-on-Tync; 
at Sheffield; at Boston Spa, where the Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion is the object of their love; at York; in Liverpool, where 
they have the Blind Asylum, among other works; at Little 
Crosby; at Bullingham, Hereford; Plymouth; Torquay; Man- 
chester; and Dover. In Scotland, which belongs to the English 
Province, they have a Hospital at Lanark; an Orphanage and 
Deaf and Dumb and Blind Institutions at Smyllum; a night 
Refuge and Home for Boys, at Glasgow. The statement 
stands ; and any words of ours would weaken it. 


A. C. OPIE. 
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Reviews and Views. 


THE CARDINAL AND THE COLONIES.—A QUESTION OF PRO- 
PRIETY.—NEW DAYS AND WAYS.—‘“ WAS IT A CRIME.”— 
A WELCOME VOLUME.—LAMINGTON.—TENNYSONIANA.— 
AN IDYLL OF KING ALFRED’S OWN. 


Cc E following letter has been addressed by 
a een the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 


to Mr. A. J. R. Trendell, C.M.G., on receipt of 
a copy of his Colonzal Year Book :— 


Archbishop’s House, Westminster, S.W., 
January 26, 1890. 

Dear Mr. Trendell,—If all men had a memory of kindness so 
lively as yours it would be better for mankind. I am sure that 
I can never have deserved the valuable recompense you have 
given me, for which I truly thank you. So far as I know your 
book is new and stands alone. It was much wanted and is 
singularly well done. It is a history of the Imperial Exhi- 
bition which taught me more than any book till now in existence. 
And I hope it will help to rouse the public conscience to our 
Imperial obligations.—Believe me, always faithfully yours, 


HENRY EDWARD, Cardinal Archbishop. 


AND THE COLO- 
NIES. 





A QUESTION CORRESPONDENT, who is entitled 
OF to have and to express his opinions, 

PROPRIETY. writes — 

“A volume has been recently published entitled Salvage from 
the Wreck. It is not, as I first imagined it might be, a legal 
treatise on flotsam and jetsam, nor yet, as I next supposed, a 
rattling good story-book of sea-adventures for boys. It is a 
grave and a very interesting set of monographs on Catholics 
of repute, contained in a set of funeral sermons, with now added 
notes, by a popular preacher. Whether the “ salvage ” con- 
sists of the sermons saved for publication from the wreck of 
those which go unpublished, or whether it applies to the 
persons whose panegyrics are uttered by this particular 
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preacher, leaving all but these to be described as wrecks, is a 
matter much discussed ; and I am not going to be so rash as to 
venture any opinion. But, as I hear that the book in its present 
form is to be withdrawn from circulation by the ever courteous 
Provincial of the Society of Jesus in consequence of the author’s 
having wounded, by inadvertence, the susceptibilities of two 
illustrious families, I make bold to suggest that from any new 
edition should be omitted, besides, the footnote which appears on 
page 72. I give it as it now stands, italics and all :—‘ What 
would he (Sir Edward Vavasour) have said if asked to permit 
his daughters to accept a modern invitation to a ball or dance, 
at which ¢here are to be only young people without chaperones.’ 
The imputation is one which our sisters and daughters—to say 
nothing of our own sex’s part in the business—might be spared ; 
and there is a danger that, coming from such a quarter, it may 
raise scruples, and detract from the innocent enjoyments of which 
the present generation has, perhaps, too few. That author is a 
bold man who will deny that the history of society in France or 
in Spain has more than once proved morals to be at their loosest 
when social conventions were most tight ; and bold, too, who 
will assert to English fathers and husbands and brothers that 
espionage has made the Italian lady of to-day the moral superior 
ofher freer English sister. Moreover, America, which has taught 
Christendom so much, has taught it this, too, that social free- 
dom, far in excess of our own, is compatible with the elevation 
and dignity of the feminine character. For my part, I think Sir 
James Hannen (who knows something about these things) and 
his two brother judges might have been better employed during 
the past months had they been sifting evidence to show that 
laxity of morals is, in multitudes of cases, an easily traced re- 
action from fanciful restrictions unwisely interposed.” 





UR correspondent’s opening light-hearted- 
ae neers ness convinces us that he, at least, has 
NEW WAYS. 

never had to face the perplexity of finding 
a new, and yet true, title fora book. To do so, amid the multi- 
tude of volumes already labelled, is becoming a difficulty hardly 
less than that of naming a new paper or magazine: a difficulty 
which commits us to such a barren nomenclature as the Fort- 
nightly for a publication now appearing monthly, and the 
Cornhill for a magazine now issued from Waterloo Place. As for 
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the main point of his protest, he must not, after all, be blind to the 
important place which mere convention has in all moral codes, 
The law of one time and place is the licence of another, despite 
uniformity in the teaching of elementary morals; so that every 
change by which convention is loosened has been, and is likely 
to be, a matter of momentary lamentation to the familiars of 
other days and other ways. We own, however, to finding it a 
little difficult to feel italicised concern as to what might be 
thought by a Yorkshire baronet, born in the last century, of 
ladies for instance (including daughters of the Queen), who float 
about London in hansoms; or of ladies (including many of 
social rank far superior to his own), who take the penny ’bus, 
and the top of it. These things were thought scandals for an 
hour to the purblind. We confess that we find ourselves equally 
unmoved by the picture of what a Sir Edward Vavasour might 
think of the girls of to-day going to dances at the houses of their 
relatives and friends without forcing elderly relatives to accompany 
them and wait for them half the night: a weariness—almost 
a cruelty—still demanded by convention on more formal 


occasions. 





VERYONE who takes an interest in 
VS ET A. American things has heard of “ Amélie 
CRIME ?” 3 
Rives,” or Mrs. Rives Chandler, as an author 
who has done something more than please Boston—who 
has made her name among the millions of reading America. But 
her novels have been as yet little read on this side, and many 
I¢nglish readers may have made their first acquaintance with 
her work in the story published in the Fortnightly for Feb- 
ruary. “Was it a Crime?” confirms the presage of those who 
feared the kind of renown “ of which rumours came ” sounded ill. 
It is evident that Mrs. Rives Chandler writes with a violent 
vocabulary, of the picturesque kind, which is an easy manu- 
facture as was the duller and more rhetorical method of an 
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older generation. It is not the use of contemporary words, 
however easily they may seem to make their effect, that gives 
vitality to a style. A style, in fact—new or old—can never be 
left to take care of itself; it must perpetually—in movement 
and in composure alike—be charged with an author’s life and 
intention. To ignore or to neglect this, or to be lacking in 
such life and intention, which is a not uncommon lot for 
“authors,” is to trust to vocabulary, and to leave in the keeping 
of words what should belong to an ever renewed spring and 
fountain of mental experience. The appreciation of Mrs. Rives 
Chandler’s was szuspect, as something too wide to be very fas- 
tidious, and so it proves. As for her matter, she provides a 
situation in which a young wife gives her husband euthanasia 
to save him from two or three days’ torture from disease that 
can end only in death, and from the added pangs of a broken 
heart. As she is half delirious with the sight of his slow dying 
and with her own approaching illness when she quiets his cries 
by an overdose of laudanum, the author hardly aims at 
putting before us a serious problem as to her heroine’s 
crime. But her story, nevertheless, is another of those arraign- 
ments of Providence which at least three authoresses have lately 


undertaken with a railing tongue. 








A WELCOME ADY AMABEL KERR has brought 
VOLUME. literary fivesse as well as a mother’s prac- 
tical selection and sympathy to her compilation of Old Tes- 
tament stories, Before Our Lord came (Burns and Oates). In 
our experience there is no such fascinating book for children 
as the Gospels, the chapters of which, read aloud, form the most 
—and often the only—really lasting impressions of Christian 
teaching that a child obtains. But with the Old Testament it 
is different ; and Lady Amabel Kerr has done a real service in 
detaching, and telling in simple words, such stories of the Old 
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Testament as children can comprehend and are likely to profit 
by. The publishers have done their own part admirably ; 
and it isa pleasure to meet with illustrations where the faces 
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ABKAHAM ENTERTAINS THREE ANGELS. 


have none of the inanity, and the figures none of the defiantly 
bad anatomy, to which the public is accustomed in volumes of 
the class. 
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Le lteces Ber : fw E shall talk of politics 
tt. £2, 
in March.” There isa 


large Disraelian ring about the last words written by Lord 
Lamington in his article on ‘“ The Days of the Dandies,” in 
the February number of Blackwood: an absence of detail 
which is the more impressive when one of these omitted details 
is Death. With Lord Lamington has disappeared a nobleman 
of the best type, and a politician born before he wasdue. As one 
of the Young England party, he could afford to ignore the sneers 
which, at the mention of their name, rose to shallow lips, and 
which the Dazly News does not spare us even yet: for the pro- 
sramme of Young England has become the accepted policy of 
both parties in the State, and is the only charter by which 
Toryism has its hold on the Democracy. As Baillie Cochrane, 
he did not make any great mark in the House of Commons ; 
but his personality was an influential one; and as the Buckhurst 
of Coningsby he takes a place in that brilliant gallery of Disraelian 
portraiture which a better artist who was a worse politician would 
have failed to draw. When Jerry Exgland was born, Lord 
Lamington was one of its first sponsors. His name stood second 
on the subscribers’ list with an appropriate first in one who has 
inherited so much of the Young England tradition—Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. He, together with Lord John Manners (as he 
then was) and Lord Powis, were attracted by the title of a 
magazine which recalled Young England: for our programme 
was theirs—with the addition of the Catholic religion. 


HE sixth sense—that of humour—seems 
er C¢ to be growing a greater deficiency as the 
world gets older. Whether a fine sense of 
humour would or would not have restrained the Lord Tennyson 
of our early love from publishing his last volume cf poems we 
need not discuss; but it would certainly have prevented Mr. 
Hallam Tennyson from addressing to public prints, or inspiring 


SONIANA. 
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in them, the series of letters and paragraphs lately associated with 
his name. Poor Mr. Yetts, who innocently quoted in an address 
the pretty lines which Tennyson, as a youth, addressed to Miss 
Bradshaw—beginning : 


Because she bore the iron name 
Of him who doomed his king to die 


has been the recipient of a document which would make a good 
beginning fora volume called “ The Rude Letter-writer.” And 
another painstaking admirer who has followed the footsteps of 
the bard “ in Tennyson land” is rewarded for his pains by a 
paragraph announcing that this or that scene in Lincolnshire 
did not suggest this or that poem. It cannot be a matter of 
concern to even the historic fly on the window-pane whether such 
a poem as “ Mariana” was suggested by a moated grange near 
to the Laureate’s early home ; and indignation on the devotee, 
who gives the public a drawing of the said grange, is wasted 
indeed. There was an old joke that Mr. Hallam Tennyson had 
a desk full of MS. poems of his own, and that the Laureate 
made him a yearly allowance not to publish them. That hush- 
money, had it any existence, ought now to be multiplied by 
ten, on condition that Mr. Hallam Tennyson’s prose is kept 
rigorously in his own portfolio. Really, when people take them- 
selves so solemnly, they have ceased to be qualified for life in a 
world in which normal existence is hemmed in by follies and 
discrepancies and weaknesses, whereat if we smile not we must go 
out in gloom. 





pening pera ECAUSE she bore the name renowned 
< > . 2p" 
OWN. Of him who wrote the railway table, 


I deemed her never to be found— 

A tripping denizen of Babel. 

But saw a maiden constant, stable, 
A being of unbewildered brain: 
And longed to travel in her train, 

And tie her to me by love’s cable. 
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GAIETY AND PENANCE.—THE USHAW “SEMINARY PLAY.”— 
BEAUMONT AND SHAKESPERE.— LONDON UNIVERSITY 
AND THE COLLEGES.—A SUGGESTION.—A COMING BOY. 


AIETIES and penance are of necessity 

GAIETY AND more marked among communities—be 
PENANCE. , . 

they monastic, conventual, or collegiate—than 


among men bound by no stronger than a social tie. Shrovetide 
and Lent thus become more distinct by a fellowship of levity 
and penance in Colleges. There is the possibility of combination 
in pleasures, and there is always the accumulation of multitudinous 
austerity in mutual abnegation. I am inclined to think that it 
adds to the sourness of Lent, as it undoubtedly gilds the plea- 
sures of the Carnival, not only on the principle that community 
of grief and community of joy heighten each emotion in its own 
kind, but also from the experiences of College days. Shrove- 
tide then is a time of brief but vivid gaiety at most Colleges ; it 
is in the spirit of things that it should be so. It is the time for 
plays at many Colleges, and at Ushaw tradition and all the 
gravity of Conservatism have assigned it as the season for the 
“ Seminary Play.” . 





ACH College has, of course, its own 
THE USHAW 


, tradition, i i ion: 


Ushaw, from its age, has something more 
venerable in its traditions than have its perhaps more brilliant 
juniors. The “Seminary Play” is itself a thrill. Seminary, 
indeed, is now a word of the past, and the grass of memories 
alone grows about its sepulchre. But the Thing remains. There 
are sheaves of Seminary Plays; and each comes round in a 
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kind of rhythm every twelve or thirteen years. Between whiles 
the reputation of the actors grows itself into a tradition until 
the time for a new representation comes, and the old shadows 
are hunted away into the graveyards of history. Dr. Francis 
Wilkinson, one who from President of the Seminary rose to 
be President of the College, is responsible for most of these 
plays. They are very dear. Their names alone are indicative. 
There are “ Count Ernest of Gotha,” “The Stranger,” “ Blue- 
beard,” and a host of others, and they are as a rule extremely 
melodramatic and inclined totheterrible. Many are the sorrows 
and the smiles for which the Seminary Play is responsible— 
chiefly among ‘the small actors. There is the young vanity 
for dress, and too often the young disappointment of 
unfulfilled ideals. Moustaches not seldom hide a_ world 
of anxieties and bear a world of thorns. There is the 
drilling, the learning of parts, the trouble with the inactive, 
the rush at the finish. And the Comedy Chest ; why should it 
be called the Comedy Chest? It is only a room, full of taw- 
driness, of red flannel gowns and tinsel braid, and plumed hats, 
and coloured stockings. But the Comedy Chest also remains 
an institution, with an aroma all its own, inexpressibly bound 
up with the Seminary Play, itself a necessity of Ushaw Shrove- 


tide gaieties. 





EAUMONT ranks the doings of her 

a Union at Carnival time as one of the 
SHAKESPERE. Strongest ties which bind the Old to the New. 
And here the Muse becomes at once more epic, 

more uncompromising. For this is no longer a matter of piping 
actors, and infant phenomena—this is a matter of the grown 
amateur, and Shakspere is our cue. Already “ Macbeth,” 
“Richard III,” and “Hamlet” have been given by the 
Beaumont Union, and this year “ Julius Czsar” was selected. 


It is a play notably chosen and appropriate; and requiring, 
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as it does, considerable mounting, it is pleasant to record 
that more than one generous gift enabled managers to put the 
thing on a worthy scale, in point of scenery and costume. Mr. 
Barff played Lrutus, and Mr. Charles Russell Aztony. Mr. Barff 
won much applause, and one did not need to be an enthusiast 
to describe the speeches of Aztony over dead Cesar as “a master- 
piece of elocution.” Thus the play was a thorough success 
and well merited the applause accorded to it by the two hundred 
guests and a concourse of professors and boys. Mr. Ernest Bishop, 
a name dear to Beaumont boards, was prevented from filling the 
part of Casszus through illness ; and at a very short notice Mr. 
Merry del Val, still a student, took the part and won in it con- 
siderable success. For all the stage-management, and the 
excellent drilling of the stage-crowds, the Rev. Ronald Fraser; 
one of the masters, was worthily responsible. When the play 
was over, the guests were entertained to supper in the boys’ 
refectory, and the Bishop of Portsmouth, well-known figure at 
Beaumont festivities, sat in the place of honour. 





Y far the most important events which, 


LONDON UNI- happening away from their own fields, 


VERSITY AND ; we 
THE COLLEGES, materially affect our colleges, are the agitations 


which have been worked for the interests of the 
Provincial colleges in their connexion with London University. 
The question is: shall the privileges which the Senate contem- 
plate extending to colleges in and near London be stretched 
away to colleges in the country? The answer to the question 
is pregnant with important issues. With only one exception, 
which is doubtful, and may be, as an exception, wholly illusory, 
our colleges are not in or near London. With them are joined 
a large number of other institutions, united in pressing a 
claim upon the Senate which it might be supposed needed 
recognition. For this reason Convocation, a body with which 
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the Senate has sympathies too slight, and which has apparently 
a more tolerant view of the claims of Provincial colleges, has 
recently passed a resolution needing earnest attention. The 
wording is as follows: “The proposal of the University for 
London Commission that, under a new charter for this Uni- 
versity, special powers and privileges should be conferred on 
certain institutions in or near London is incompatible with the 
fair and just treatment of the Provincia! colleges and the 
acceptance of this proposal would be detrimental alike to the 
interests of the Provincial colleges and to those of the University 
itself.” It too often happens that the Senate disregard the 
pleadings or the resolutions of Convocation, but it may well be 
that where Convocation concerns itself with a manifest injustice, 
sufficient agitation may compel the Senate to look to some 
remedy for it. The ‘Provincial colleges are among the best 
supporters of London University ; there is no essential magic 
in London colleges as distinguished from others as a reason for 
giving special privilege ; and the matter ought, therefore, by no 
means to be allowed to rest there. 





ND the union required for the press- 
A SUGGESTION. ~ 
ing of such necessities has aroused, 


in the minds of some, desires for the ways and works of 
another kind of union—a_ fellowship among Catholic 
graduates. For in truth, in seeking redress from a_ likely 
grievance, the Provincial colleges, for the most part, are 
bound by no common tie stronger than the grievance itself. 
I make the exception then of the Catholic colleges, bound ob- 
viously by the community ofa multitude ofaims. To be absolutely 
analogical—a yearning since the days of Aristotle not rare in 
man—the representatives of such colleges at Convocation, the 
Catholic graduates, should be equally united by some com- 
munity of aim. A thousand proposals have therefore of late 
beset the air, and Mr. Moriarty O’Brien, himself a Bachelor of 
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Medicine at London University—no mean distinction—has been 
raised up as their apostle. By indefatigable correspondence 
with the weekly Press, he has at last brought the matter before 
Catholic eyes, and his ideas are before the world for discussion. 
It may indeed be doubted if common interests, such as they are, 
will raise Catholic graduates to the pitch of sacred fury needed 
for the formation of any club or association, and I have one 
correspondent, who, sharing Mr. O’Brien’s extreme anxiety for 
such a result, is of opinion that not too much should be at 
first attempted. He writes: “I am extremely glad to see Mr. 
O’Brien’s well-meant and natural suggestion of an association 
of Catholic graduates of the University ; though, as at present 
formulated, it seems rather more impulsive and idealist than 
matter-of-fact. Perhaps the most practical step towards 
realising it would be for Catholic graduates to join one or 
more of the existing ¢#vee Dining Clubs in the University (the 
‘University of London Dining Club,’ the ‘London University 
Conservative Club,’ and the ‘United Faculties Club.’) I my- 
self find pleasure in belonging to them all. Catholic graduates 
might thus meet each other often enough to become as well 
acquainted as they chose to be; and then, if numerous enough, 
might form a fourth club for themselves on similar lines to those 
ofthe other three. I do not at the moment see any other step 
to take so judicious as this; but even as to this I do not allow 
myself to be sanguine.” So for the moment the matter must 
be left with the judicious. Meanwhile, I very willingly would 
further any design likely to further the profit of our Colleges, 
whether through the union of Catholic Graduates or otherwise, 
and to such as have material suggestions to make I can at all 
events offer the common meeting-ground of “ The Collegian.” 





A COMING BOY who ought, by all youthful portents, 
BOY. to make his mark as a man is by nowon 
his way from India to St. Charles’s College, Bayswater. Percy 
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Ezechiel, the son of Lieutenant Ezechiel, of the Bombay Com- 
missariat (a St. Charles’s old boy), is now fifteen. In November, 
1886, just three months after completing his eleventh year, he 
passed the Bombay Matriculation Examination, standing fifth 
in the order of merit on a list where only 527 passed out of 
3,000 who competed, and whose ages ranged from 16 to 25. 
From the Deccan College, at Poona, he presented himself, in 
1888, for the first B.A. Examination, in which he came out first 
in the order of merit, where 274 competed and 171 passed. In 
January, 1889, he joined St. Xavier’s (Jesuit) College, Bombay, 
whence, in November last, after completing only his fourteenth 
year, he passed with distinction the final B.A. Examination. 
Well may the Principal of St. Xavier’s College write of him: 
“He is, undoubtediy, one of the most talented and promising 
students who have ever presented themselves for University 
honours in this Presidency.” His hopes, which ran to a 
Fellowship from one of the Government Colleges in India, 
having been disappointed, he is coming to England to continue 
his studies at St. Charles’s, with a view to eventually graduating 
at an English University. 
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Gym OF THE ASSUMPTION, 23, KENSINGTON SQUARE, 

LONDON, W.—Under the Special Patronage of the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP 
OF WESTMINSTER.—The Sisters of the Assumption receive a limited number of 
Young Ladies of the higher class for education. French is generally spoken, and the 
best Masters are engaged for Music, Modern Languages, Singing, Drawing, and 
Dancing. If desired, Pupils can finish their education on the same system at the 
Mother House, Auteuil, Paris, or in any of the Convents of the Assumption in the 





Children remaining during the holidays are taken to the sea-side. 


For particulars apply to the Reverend Mother Superior. 





ONVENT or NOTRE 
DAME, 
CLAPHAM ComMoN, S.W. 





The Sisters of Notre Dame receive a 
limited number of Young Ladies as 
Boarders and Day Boarders, to whom 
they offer all the advantages of a 
superior education. The Pupils, at the 
desire of their parents, are prepared for 
the University Local Examinations, in 
which they have been most successful, 
and have gained certificates and prizes 
in the Oxford and Edinburgh Exami- 
nations. 

For further particulars, apply to the 
Superioress, as above. 





ONVENT or ASSUMP- 
TION, 
WEST CLIFF, RAMSGATE. 





A limited number of Children of the 
Upper Classes received for education. 
English, French, and German mem- 
bers of the Community direct the 
studies in their respective languages. 
Pupils prepared for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations. 

For further particulars, apply to the 
Mother Superior. 





St MARY’S FRANCISCAN CONVENT, MILL HILL, 
LONDON, N.W. 


A limited number of Young Ladies receive a thorough English 


education, with French and Needlework. 


Terms : £30 a year for children under twelve ; above that age, £40. 
For further particulars apply to the Mother Abbess. 





NGLISH AUGUSTINIAN 
CONVENT (CANONESSES- 
REGULAR OF LATERAN), RUE DES 
_ CARMES, BRUGES, BELGIUM. 
Applications to the Reverend Mother 
Prioress, as above ; or to the Reverend 
Mother of the Branch-house, Our Lady’s 
Priory, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 





ONVENT of the SISTERS 
of the INSTITUTE of CHARITY, 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. 





The course of instruction comprises a 
sound English and French education. 
For terms and further particulars, 
apply to the Reverend Mother. 





HE KENSINGTON CATHOLIC PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 
57, SINCLAIR ROAD, KENSINGTON, W. 


Sanctioned by H.E. the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
The age of admission is from four, and Pupils may remain until they 


are thirteen years of age. 


ences to Parents of Past and Present Pupils. 


Misses LAMPRELL. 


VoL. XIV. 


Resident and non-resident Pupils are received. Refer- 


For further particulars, address the 
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CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME.” 


Painting of Frits Von Uhde.) 








